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EN who are not very old remember 
when the ‘‘ Commissioner of Agri- 
culture had a desk with a satchel full of 
seeds under it.’’ Men yet young can re- 
member when the movement to improve 
agriculture was dubbed ‘‘ book farming.’’ 
Not until the new century appeared did 
the government begin to realize that the 
scientific movement to improve agricul- 
ture must be reckoned with as one of very 
great power and usefulness. The visible 
field for work daily grows wider and 
deeper, and the methods needed to ap- 
proach the solution of the new problems 
are being rapidly wrought out. The sci- 
entific questions which are constantly un- 
folding are wonderfully interesting, the 
technical methods of research and better- 
ment are both marvelous and efficient, 
and the whole problem is vast, intricate, 
interesting and important. Benefits al- 
ready secured are sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of scientific effort for decades to 
come, and the prospects are that for each 
dollar spent, ten, and in many cases one 
hundred, will be returned. The farmers 
are to grow their products with less ex- 
penditure of labor and money, and both 
producer and consumer will share in the 
benefits of this lessened cost. 

Because of the large number of experi- 
enced scientific workers employed, each 
with numerous graduate assistants, the 
Department of Agriculture may properly 








be termed the greatest research university 
in the world. Because it directs its ener- 
gies to practical industrial affairs, and 
gives to graduates the chance to study as 
assistants in actual work under the mas- 
ters, it may be termed the most American 
of all universities. And it is no more 
strange that a Scotch farm boy who be- 
came an Iowa farmer, whose collegiate 
and graduate courses were on the farm 
and in public life, should head this great- 
est and most American university than 
that a Kentucky backwoodsman and 
Illinois lawyer should have been called 
to lead the Nation in the hour of greatest 
trouble. The times develop men to lead 
great movements; and effective leader- 
ship in the scientific evolution of our 
industries will more and more command 
recognition. 

Animal production on American farms, 
representing annually the enormous sum 
of about two billion dollars, is gradually 
becoming a safer and more scientific 
business. The diseases of animals are 
being brought under better control by 
the combined efforts of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the State livestock san- 
itary agencies, and the State experiment 
stations. The splendid work in controll- 
ing diseases, as in the eighties the stamp- 
ing-out of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle and 
in the past few years the complete eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease in cattle, 
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the great reduction of hog cholera in Min- 
nesota and Iowa, the success attending 
the efforts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the treatment of sheep scab and 
cattle mange on the ranges, and other 
similar achievements, are showing that 
these organizations are qualified to carry 
out any needed work along this line. 
The people are preparing for a complete 
service, in which National and State 
authorities in co-operation shall use quar- 
antine and other methods to abolish some 
of the general diseases which now cause 
annually tens of millions of dollars’ loss 
by injury to animals, and by restrictions 
in the movement to markets of animals 
which have been exposed to disease. 
The functions of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry have been enlarged in recent 
years, and animal breeding and animal 
feeding are now becoming prominent lines 
ofits work. This work for the most part 
is in co-operation with State experiment 
stations. A breed of heavy carriage 
horses, based on the best carriage horses 
to be found among American trotters, is 
being formed in co-operation with the 
Colorado station. An experiment in con- 
nection with the Iowa station has been 
under way for some time to produce a 
type of sheep suited to the western 
ranges. Plans are under contemplation 
with the Minnesota, Iowa, and other sta- 
tions, and with co operative organizations 
of farmers associated with these stations, 
in producing milking types of Short- 
horns, more prolific types of Poland 
China swine, and other breeds to meet 
local needs and conditions. The Minne- 
sota station has presented plans for co- 
operative experiments in the breeding of 
tuberculosis-resistant rabbits, preliminary 
to investigations in the breeding of cattle 
which shall be more resistant to this dis- 
ease, hoping thereby to reduce the loss 
from bovine tuberculosis and thus to les- 
sen this source of infection of the white 
plague in man. Experiments to produce 
cholera-resistant swine are likewise incu- 
bating, and the renascence in animal 
breeding, following the recent rapid de- 
velopment in plant-breeding, is being re- 
flected in the Department, and in its 
proposed co-operation with experiment 
stations. ‘This bureau is also co-operating 
with experiment stations in animal nutri- 
tion. In Pennsylvania this Department 
has provided Dr. Armsby with a calori- 
meter, in which a cow is fed under condi- 
tions in which all the bodily outgo, in- 
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cluding even the breath, are analyzed. 
By this means many of the wonderful 
changes to which food is subjected in the 
digestive tract and in the body tissues are 
successfully studied. . 

The forests of the United States were 
long neglected by a people who, com- 
pelled to mow down trees to subdue fer- 
tile agricultural soils, had come to feel no 
just concern for our permanent wood-lots. 
Coustructive work of a high character has 
been inaugurated, and public and private 
forests are rapidly coming under plans for 
their wise administration as to harvesting 
timber and as to the care of growing 
trees. 

The scientific care of the farm wood-lot 
is being worked out. The development 
of the entire tree scheme for the farm- 
stead, with shelter belts, shade trees, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. all designed 
to surround the American farm home with 
a frame of growing beauty, is being made 
fashionable. While present commercial 
conditions will not permit more than a re- 
spectable part of the needed preservation 
of the forests for future use, that which 
can be accomplished is being carried out 
in a manner which is commended on all 
sides. A great step forward was made 
when Cougress placed under the Forest 
Service (the new name for the Bureau of 
Forestry) the forest reservations. And 
with the wide administration now being 
developed, other forest lands will no 
doubt come under this service. Not only 
are methods of keeping out fires, of refor- 
esting, and of harvesting forest crops be- 
ing developed for American conditions, 
but the value and uses of trees are being 
studied, as alsothe best methods of man- 
ufacturing wood products. A brilliant 
line of work is progressing on methods of 
preserving fence-posts, railway ties, and 
bridge and building timbers. 

Plants, which are Nature’s primary 
agencies for the synthesis of the elements 
of soil, air and sunshine into forms useful 
to man, are here studied as at no pre- 
vious time. Science has laid a deft hand 
upon the plants which serve man. There 
is no plant which refuses to be improved, 
and no soil which cannot be bettered. 
The farm scientist studies the entire farm, 
that he may balance his sale crops and 
those he feeds to his domestic animals— 
the crops carrying fertility off the land 
and those that are returned to conserve 
its fertility. He devises a plan of teach- 
ing the farmer how to reorganize his farm 
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on a scientific engineering basis, as the 
bridge-builder works out an architectural 
plan of a bridge. He institutes a simple 
plan of keeping records, which enables 
the farmer to use scientific data of crop 
production—as the bridge engineer uses 
the data of the strength of materials in his 
planning—thus enabling the farmer to 
tabulate the average facts of his own farm 
experience, and making it an easy matter 
to project his plans on paper several years 
forward. His main lines of work may be 
truly cumulative as to excellence of the 
general farm plan, as to the routine of 
work, and as to the actual net yearly 
profits. The expert in farm management 
has no trouble in demonstrating that the 
proper and effective management of the 
160 acre farm gives opportunity for the 
exercise of a wider knowledge of details 
and a broader philosophy than conduct- 
ing a bank. 

Plant diseases are studied in every de- 
tail of their life histories or habits, that 
their ill-effects may be minimized. The 
clover bacteria, long the co-workers with 
their host plant in securing from the air 
nitrogen with which to enrich the soil, 
have been isolated, multiplied, placed in 
tablets or on masses of cotton, and sent by 
mail to fields where, for the lack of these, 
its friends, clover before would not grow. 
It seems even probable that this micro- 
scopic friend may be bred up so power- 
fully that it will not only enrich poor soils, 
but will not, as now, become indolent in 
the luxury of lands already rich in nitro- 
gen, and even there increase the crops of 
clover, alfalfa, peas, and beans, leaving 
the soil still more fertile than do the com- 
mon clover bacteria now found in most 
soils. The heredity of each of the great 
staple field, fruit and vegetable crops is 
in the hands of a specialist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and numerous breed- 
ers in State experiment stations have each 
taken one or more species to train up in 
the way they should grow to produce bet- 
ter crops under local conditions. Even 
forest trees are finding public officials and 
private plant breeders entering their here- 
tofore sacred family records and selecting 
out the best. These experts first study 
the plant species, the characters of its va- 
rieties, and how changes are needed to 
make it grow better or to furnish products 
of greater economic and artistic value. 
The work of hybridizing, to discard—to 
make atavic—the undesirable character- 
istics, and to blend into a more useful type 
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the best characteristics of two or more 
parents, is becoming one of the high arts. 
But the most valuable part of the work of 
plant breeding will be to add ten per cent., 
or two hundred millions of dollars, annu- 
ally to the two billions of dollars’ worth 
of crop products; possibly it can be an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent., or five hun- 
dred millions. 

The seed distribution, started in a 
satchel and grown to large proportions is 
in two parts. The smaller part of the fund 
provided by Congress for seed is used by 
the scientists in introducing valuable new 
seeds; the larger -part is used to send out 
to the people standard varieties of seeds. 
Under recent improvements all seeds sent 
out are purchased, graded and tested after 
the most approved plans of the best seed 
firms. Since a former Secretary met de- 
feat in trying to abolish free seeds, the 
Department has insisted that, if seeds are 
to be distributed, they must lead the van 
in purity and viability, and, so far as 
practicable, be adapted to the regions to 
which Congressmen send them. 

The mysteries of the soil are found to 
be deeper, more complex, and more im- 
portant as the soil scientists go further 
into its secrets. But the struggle is on, 
and the secretary’s determination that the 
farmer shall have his soils investigated is 
being carried out. Soil surveys of the 
agricultural regions of each State are be- 
ing made, from which maps are con- 
structed. These surveys are being made 
practical by following them with trials of 
crops in rotation to determine the most 
profitable group of crops and their best 
sequence in the rotation foreach soil area, 
the State stations taking an important 
part in this work. The chemical and 
physical activities and the biological ac- 
tivities in soils are being studied from 
many standpoints, and where the crops 
tell their story in large orsmall yields, the 
laboratory tries to find the reasons for the 
results. 

The Biological Survey is amassing facts 
about the wild plants and animals of 
America. The life zones of each species 
as to the latitude, longitude, and eleva- 
tion are being recorded, and some of the 
facts are proving useful in the introduc- 
tion and distribution of species, varieties 
and breeds from other localities similar in 
soil and climatic conditions. Tre wild 
game animals and birds are the special 
care of this branch of the government. 
Their protection from wanton destruction, 
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the execution of the inter-state game laws, 
and the introduction of foreign birds, fur 
animals, and other valuable acquisitions 
to our game preserves, are very practical 
functions of this branch of the Depart- 
ment. There is need fora wider knowl- 
edge as to which species will hybridize, 
and work in zoélogical parks along this 
line will add much to their interest and 
value. The food habits and the injury or 
benefit to agriculture of wild mammals 
and birds are being studied. 

Statistics of agricultural production, 
and especially of the distribution of the 
raw and manufactured products of the 
farm, affect wide interests. New lines of 
statistical investigation are being devel- 
oped from time to time, though the bulk 
of the work of the statistician is in 
gathering information monthly and an- 
nually of the amount of crops and other 
products in prospect or actually garnered. 
This information and facts concerning 
home and foreign markets constantly sup- 
plied to the public do much to give sta- 
bility to markets and to prevent sudden 
and unwarranted changes in prices. 
Special investigations in the statistics 
of agriculture also are collected and pub- 
lished, that more may be known of the 
relation of the farm to outside affairs. 
The colleges of agriculture have begun 
courses of study in agricultural econom- 
ics, and much is being done in assembling 
the data and in devising methods of stu- 
dying many of these problems. A better 
knowledge is needed of the basic statisti- 
cal facts governing the agricultural inter- 
ests in tariff legislation; of the financing 
of agricultural research to work out better 
plans and means of farm management; of 
popular education in agriculture; of good 
roads, etc. 

Chemistry is becoming a great weapon 
of the police. The National and State 
chemists are not only determining the 
facts all along the line of the values of fer- 
tilizers and food and feedstuffs, and the 
injurious effects of preservatives and how 
to detect these, and the fraudulent mixing 
and adulterating of foods for plants, ani- 
mals and men, but they are aiding in en- 
forcing salutary laws to secure a square 
deal in the sale of domestic and imported 
products of all these classes. 

Economic entomology in the National 
Department of Agriculture, and in the 
State experiment stations has been earn- 
ing increasing confidence. The total 
amount of economic benefit to fruits, veg- 
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etables, field crops, forest trees, and ani- 
mals from these investigations is marvel- 
ous. Owing to this kind of work, New 
York, Michigan, Missouri, and other 
apple-growing States spray their trees, 
and the great apple markets are supplied 
with apples at a cheaper price, which are 
not only better because they are freer of 
insects, but are more profitable to the 
growers. The improved methods of fight- 
ing the potato bug enable farmers to pro- 
duce potatoes more cheaply, and similarly 
other vegetables are produced at less ex- 
pense and are of finer quality. The en- 
tomologists are learning how to prevent 
gigantic losses from forest insects that in 
large numbers attack the leaf, bark or 
body of the tree, and are advising as to 
methods of harvesting and rotative forest 
cropping. The men are effectively enter- 
ing the domain of advice in farm manage- 
ment, and are learning how to overcome 
the ravages of many insects by methods 
of crop rotation and cultivation. They 


are even studying the diseases of insects, 
that they may use the natural enemies of 
insects unfriendly to man in fighting 
them. Probably no other department of 
the Government deals with such an infi- 
nite variety of details as does the Bureau 


of Entomology. The devotees of entomo- 
logical sciences are mainly men born with 
peculiar instincts, or love for that line of 
work. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
close relations with the State agricultural 
colleges, and especially with their exper- 
imental station department. The Office 
of Experimental Stations is the bureau 
through which the Secretary mainly deals 
with these institutions in fiscal and edu- 
cational and other relations. Much of the 
more local experiment work is carried out 
by the respective bureaus of the Depart- 
ment in co operating with the workers in 
the experiment stations of the several 
States. There is, and must ever be, a 
constant readjustment of these relations, 
which are very advantageous to both in- 
stitutions, and are usually harmonious 
and pleasant. The colleges and stations 
are developing many men of great ability 
and influence in their respective States, 
and the Department has a splendid func- 
tion in aiding these men to gain wide re- 
cognition and influence among their own 
people, and outside their States as well. 
Not only men who have devised a valua- 
ble method of investigating an important 
problem, but also men and women who 
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have designed improved methods of in- 
dustrial education for farm boys and girls, 
here find sympathetic aid. The work is 
more and more crystalizing about the 
problems. Scientific classification and 
methods are secondary; they are the 
workman’s tools, which are constantly 
being readjusted and new ones invented 
to suit whatever project is to be carried 
through. The problem and the individ- 
uality of the scientist are the chief factors 
and the chief function of the executive 
branch of this vast scientific department is 
to provide suitable conditions under which 
the scientist can attack the problem. 

The results of the vast research work 
and experiments of this splendid univer- 
sity, its constant efforts to help and to 
educate the farmer, all need intelligent 
and extensive publication and dissemina- 
tion, and through thousands of well-writ- 
ren bulletins and circulars, edited by a 
corps of trained men, and numbering 
more than one for each day in the year, 
this information is purveyed in the sim- 
plest language possible to the farmers of 
this country and to others who are inter- 
ested in the practical and scientific devel- 
opment of agriculture. 

There is a growing need of men and 
women in education and research work 
related to agriculture and home econom- 
ics. The agricultural colleges are not pro- 
ducing really competent specialists as 
rapidly as they are needed. More stu- 
dents should choose the collegiate courses 
in agriculture and home economics; more 
graduates of general and technical colle- 
ges should take their graduate courses in 
these colleges and prepare: themselves to 
work in institutions for education and re- 
search in relation to rural affairs and 
country life.—Oxtlook., 


PROTECT THE TREES. 


HE observance of the Arbor Days has 

resulted in the planting of many trees 
and shrubs and flowers throughout the 
state. This is as it should be, but no- 
body is willing to say there was enough 
of it. Keep the thought before the peo- 
ple, in the schools, in the clubs, in the 
newspapers, in the magazines. Thus 
only will the public be gradually aroused 
to do what should be done year after 
year in this direction. Think of the 
change that must come over the face of 
the country, over city, town, and village, 
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when this blessed change has come over 
the thought and habit of the people. 
Help it on in every way possible, as 
director, teacher, superintendent and as 
a public spirited citizen. Also, trees, 
when planted, should be regarded and 
protected as property of value and im- 
portance. The following from the Phila- 
delphia Press will be suggestive. It ap- 
pears under the heading, ‘‘ The Tree’s 
Worst Foe,’’ and there is, unfortunately, 
good reason for the view which the writer 
here presents. He says: 

‘‘The rights of tree owners in their 
trees are not so clearly established in this 
country as they ought to be. In theOld 
World trees are protected and have a 
chance to become venerable and pictur- 
esque. Here, away from natural forests 
and municipal parks, old trees are the 
exception and saplings the rule. The 
enemies of the latter are so many that 
only a small percentage reach maturity. 

‘** The people of Vineland, N. J., have 
been recently all stirred up by a shade- 
tree war. The township authorities gave 
permission to a trolley company to oc- 
cupy a certain highway that was graced 
by spreading shade trees and much es- 
teemed by the people as a picturesque 
driveway. After the manner of trolley 
companies, the projectors of the road 
ordered the trees to be cut down, and 
they were cut down in front of four resi- 
dences before a general revolt and riot of 
the inhabitants compelled the axemen to 
stop and carry the matter into court to 
have the relative rights of tree-owner and 
trolley company adjusted. 

‘In this State Dr. Marshall compelled 
a telephone company to pay handsomely 
for hacking his trees in order to get an 
unobstructed course for its wires across 
his country place. In Peekskill, N. Y., 
the owner of ‘a few old trees’ which 
were cut down to facilitate some alleged 
road improvement has just sued the 
municipal authorities for $3000. Dam- 
ages given by a jury for a destroyed tree 
may punish the destroyer, but it is us- 
ually a very inadequate recompense to 
the injured party. The glory of a high- 
way, the beauty of a country place, the 
charm of a tree-embowered home, may 
be irremediably destroyed in a few hours 
by some vandal tree-cutter and his brief 
work leaves behind a sense of loss and 
wrong that will last a lifetime. 

‘* Trees are becoming better appreciated 
and better cared for, but the law of this 
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country does not give the tree-owner the 
adequate and complete protection that he 
is entitled to. The tree has many 
enemies, chiefly of the insect variety, but 
the overhead wire-man is just now proba- 
bly the tree’s worst foe, He needs 


special and drastic legislation to keep 
him within bounds and punish him for 
exceeding them.’’ 





LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


ONE AMERICAN AND FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
NATIVES HAVE A FOURTH OF 
JULY FIESTA. 


HE letters of life and experience in 
the Philippines that we have had 
from ason who is on his way round the 
world, and stopped for awhile on duty in 
these islands, present some things that 
most people are interested in reading. 
They are from Dr. Donald G. McCaskey. 
He writes from the ‘‘ Constabulary Cuar- 
tel, Barrio of Buena Vista, Cavite prov- 
ince, Luzon Island,’’ where he has been 
in the medical line, as physician and 
medical inspector under the Insular gov- 
ernment, and where he has recently erected 
a hospital to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions at headquarters. 

May 28.—I wish you could be sitting here 
on this porch of ours and see the town of 
Cavite, the harbor and city of Manila, the 
Rizal Mountains, and the grand effect of 
cloud and sky over it all. It is a glory. 
The towns, with all their activities, put 
into the view the one touch and thought of 
human life. The rain which has just fallen 
has left everything fresh and cool, and the 
sky is wonderful. 

This place Buena Vista is reached only 
by trail through the bosque on foot or on 
horseback. Wesee fresh meat only as pork 
or chicken. Being averse to Filipino hog, 
we have chicken p> dozen sorts, and as our 
clever Igorrote cook gets it up we can take 
it often. Nearly three-fourths of our sup- 
- are canned stuff and very palatable. 

hese Igorrotes when they have a success- 
ful brush with the ladrones often cook and 
eatadog. Lieut. Sullivan and I are curious 
to know what a mongrel Filipino dog tastes 
like when cooked a la Igorrote. We told 
our cook last night the next time they had 
dog to send us upataste. He grinned. 

I want a convenient set of maps in geog- 
raphy, not large but good, and I want to 
get my hands on a star book. I want the 
constellations and leading stars and the 
mythological stories. Of course, I know 
something of these things, but I want more. 


Living under the stars we ought to know ' 
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more of them. And I want a lot of good 
camera films. The supply is poorin Manila. 
My kodak has been doing fine service. I 
send you a lot of prints. The officers that 
rank me are all away hiking or on other 
duty. Lt. Sullivan has just gone out with 
fifteen men on a three days’ hike, so that 
I am now in command of the Bes. bein 
junior lieutenant. I moved all my sic 
men into the new hospital today. They 
were greatly pleased with their new quar- 
ters—‘‘ tickled all to pieces.’’ 

When I took hold of this medical work 
with the constabulary of the insular gov- 
ernment, it was understood that I could quit 
at any time. I told them to put me against 
the hardest proposition they had, and I 
would do my best to make nee They 
sent me into this ladrone-cursed province of 
Cavite, and I am very glad I came. There 
is no place in the world where I would 
rather have been for the past few months 
than justhere. There has been adventurein 
it, and a life altogether different from any I 
have ever known or expected to know. 
They had no hospital and no money to 
build one, nor walt any money be looked 
for, so we built it on faith and work. It’s 
a good one and didn’t cost adollar. Weall 

ot ‘‘busy.’’ I planned the thing and 
Cesed the job, and had plenty of good- 
natured help, and there it stands, and we 
are all proud of it. After the soldier pris- 
oners had dug the holes for the posts an 
Igorrote detachment planted the poles. 
Not a nail was used. Instead of nails we 
have bamboo spikes and a tough native 
vine, called ‘‘bambooker,’’ for tying tim- 
bers or pieces together, which answers its 
purpose remarkably well. Except the long 
cogan grass for roof and the vine for tying 
the parts together, and the posts, all the 
rest is bamboo—floors, partitions, walls, 
everything. The hombres like to get next 
the shade, for this Filipino sun is hot, but 
amid the heat and sweat of the easy-going 
native laborer slowly the hospital took 
shape. I had my eighty men, and kept 
my sleeves rolled up while superintending 
the job. Filipinos fitee to stand and look, 
and sit down and look, and let the work 
stop—and they are not the only people in 
the world who like to do the same thing. 
I gave them a rest at times, and took sna 
shots with the kodak occasionally, in whic 
they were always interested, some of which 
I send you. Sit down here on the porch 
and eat a mango or two while you look out 
on one of the finest views in the world. 
There are not many hospitals that can 
match this, ‘‘ for situation ’’ at least. 

June 4.—A detachment went to Malabon 
this morning for commissaries and the mail. 
We are impatiently awaiting mail that 
came by the ‘‘ Sherman,’’ and it may be in 
any minute. Malabon is about ten miles 
away. The hospital is proving its great 
value. Only one case of beri-beri now, 
several with malaria, dysentery, and other 
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troubles. This place used to run a sick re- 
rt of from twelve to eighteen men. It 
as been the centre of the Cavite ladrone 
operations. Major Shanks of the 4th U. S. 
Infantry, who is the governor of the prov- 
ince, is here, as he wants to be right on the 
spot. Lieut. Coughlin of the 2nd Cavalry 
with a detachment hit Felizardo and his 
band a few nights ago. Got fifty rounds ot 
ammunition and several guns but no la- 
drones. Felizardo was wounded but got 
away. Capt. Nathorst, Lieut. Simms, 
Lieut. Sullivan and myself, with a party of 
Igorrote soldiers were out covering trails 
but got nobody. Hunting through the wild 
bosque, with its thick growth of every sort, 
is the story of the ‘‘ needle in the hay stack’”’ 
over again. To cover trails by day and 
night is the best thing, and to be the first 
to shoot on sight. I take out a squad of a 
half dozen reliable men this week for a six- 
days’ hike. Four cargadores go along to 
carry our mess outfit, chow and blankets. I 
must get down to Alphonso and Silang to 
inspect those posts. This would be a three 
days’ trip. So I will make the party — 
and the trip longer, and cover trails at night. 
Mr. DeRoos, missionary and Y. M. C. A. 
man, came over from Silang Tuesday night 
with the 4th provisional company, who are 
transferred to this post. He has eighty 
records for his phonograph, and we keep 
our favorites working, sure! ballads, old 
songs and new, operatic airs, and fine old 
hymns. The routine monotony here makes 
one almost forget the day of the week or 
month, and this music is doubly welcome. 
Tell Ned when ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers’’ was played this afternoon, it recalled 
vividly that last Sunday morning at guard 
mount at Plattsburg, before the 21st regi- 
ment left for Cuba, when the band marched 
off the parade playing this hymn. It was 
all fitting and solemn and beautiful, and no 
one knew what the near future would bring. 
There goes retreat! I must get over to the 
hospital on the regular evening round. 
June 11.—I know you'll be glad we have 
atype writer! Buena Vista is an important 
fighting station, and a big place for this 
country, but had no type-writer until Lieut. 
Kerr, of the Constabulary Secret Service, 
was ordered here, and with him came his 
machine. We keep it going many hours a 
day. This has been a “grande” night in 
our officers’ quarters at the cuartel. Lieut. 
Kerr had twenty cargadores carry his piano 
down from Malabon, ten or eleven miles 
distant, and he put it into our dining room. 
He has just been playing some Spanish 
waltzes and lively Filipino marches. I took 
a turn at the instrument just after sup- 
per, and Sullivan did some singing. You 


wouldn’t stand it long at home, but out | 
‘With all its faults | 


here it’s very welcome. 
we love it still.’ The cargadores carried it 
all the way on their shoulders—Coolie style 
—and it’s the rainy season, with the trail 
heavy with mud and many deep, bad holes. 
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They must have had a hard time of it, but 
out here results are looked for and demanded 
—difficulties ‘‘no importa nada.’’ ‘‘ Puedo,’’ 
‘‘can do,’’ is the song we keep singing in ° 
the ear of the henty. 

This station now has Major D. C. Shanks, 
governor of the province, Capt. Nathorst, 
the senior inspector of the province, and a 
red-hot ladrone scrapper with his Igorrote 
company, Lieuts. Simms, Kerr, Sullivan 
and myself. We have here now about 180 
troops. When an officer goes on a hike he 
usually takes from six totwenty men. We 
are a cosmopolitan party thrown together 
here. Major Shanks is a West Pointer two 
years ahead of Ned, knows hia well. Lieut. 
Sullivan is from Boston, Simms from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Capt. Nathorst from 
Stockholm, Sweden, where his brother 
lives, a well-known Arctic explorer, among 
his trips being that after the balloonist 
Andre. He has another brother who is a 
dentist in Lancaster. Lieut. Greysen, at 
Alphonso, is from the Indian Territory, 
Lieut. Conger is from Washington, D. C., 
Iam from Pennsylvania. Hansen, a soldier 
of fortune, who blew in the other day, is 
from Norway. Capt. Jones, who has just 
left for Samar, is from Kansas. And 
DeRoos, with his blessed phonograph and 
eighty records, is from Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. So it goes. 

June 27.—A great batch of newspapers and 
magazines in, and they area godsend. We 
seize with avidity on good, old American 
newspapers and magazines. There is in the 
American newspaper an atmosphere of city 
life, of civilization, enlightenment and es- 
thetic culture that is lacking out here. It 
does one’s heart good just to drift back to 
America—‘' God’s country,’’ indeed. Day 
before yesterday I came in from a week’s 
hike in the Cavite bosque. It was a wild 
region, and the trip was crowded with live 
incidents and experiences. I'll write re- 
garding it in a day or two. There goes 
chow-bell, and I’m hungry. 

June 28.—Ladrone work is quiet here now. 
But few are still out. Some months ago 
there were hundreds. Mentalon’s and Feli- 
zardo’s price has gone up to 12,0co pesos, 
dead or alive. Capt. Nathorst, Lieut. Sulli- 
van and I were close upon Lucia de Vega 
and nine men two Gays ago. Their fire-bed 
was quite hot. We got their monkey meat 
that was cooking on a stick, their baked 
bananas for chow, tobacco and water, mess 
outfit and hammock, but they got away into 
the thic’ undergrowth. We burned their 
shack ard destroyed their camp. The re- 
ward for this cruel renegade is I 500 pesos. 
All around their camp they had a series of 
wild-chicken traps. A sergeant of the out- 
law who came in and surrendered last night 
says they had been there for a week, and 
that since we struck them they have scat- 
tered. Lucia cuts off the lips, and cuts out 
the tongue, and severs the tendons of the 
hands and feet nowadays. What he did 
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some months ago is said to have been still 
worse, if that were possible. 

July 3.—The other day I had a look over 
many miles of the country where the 2ist 
Regiment was on duty so long, when, as 
Lieut. McLaughlin says, Ned was ‘‘ the king 
of Calamba.’’ He was then Q. M. for Gen- 
eral Bell’s army, with a very big contract 
, on hand, but equal to his job. They speak 
of him yet out here. My vantage-point was 
the top of Mount Gonzales. The view is 
magnificent. Lake Taal, famous for its vol- 
canic upheaval of a hundred years ago, to 
the south; Laguna. bay to the northeast; 
Manila bay far down on the horizon, with 
Manila, Cavite, Corregidor, etc., and to the 
east the Calamba country. I was out ona 
week’s hike after ladrones, and guarding 
trails at night. It rained hard most of the 
time. I had two Igorrotes and two Tagalog 
soldiers and four cargadores with me. 
Lieut. Conger joined me at Mendes Nunez 
with two Tagalogs and twocargadores. We 
spent two days buscaring over Gonzales 
after Mentalon, but the nearest we came to 
business was when we sighted and chased a 
ey of five hombres, three of them on 

orseback. Each party saw the other just 
as we came out on a rise from a bunch of 
Cogon grass. They seemed to melt away 
from sight in a moment. We gave chase, 


but couldn’t findthem. Later developments 
pointed to this party as the ones we were 


after. The last quarter of the way up Gon- 
zales’ peak we had to cut a path with our 
bolos, also part way down the north side. 
Ah! but these Gonzales canyons do make 
your heart sink when you’re down one after 
another of them and look up the steep sides 
where you must climb, only to slide down 
afterwards. But it’s all in the ladrone- 
hunting game. I was impressed at the 
World’s Fair by the Igorrotes. They are 
valuable men in the field, cautious, daring 
and reliable. The rest of the native soldiers 
that I have been with are good and bad; 
some of them very poor stock. But there 
are men among them who will follow any- 
where if you will lead the way. 

One night Conger and I, with our outfits, 
camped in a narrow canyon. Rain—well, 
rather! It seemed a ‘“‘ cloud-burst,’’ and the 
stream swelled to great size. Conger was 
down to his last match to light a fire. 
Wood was soaked. Match went out. Not 
another lux in the outfit. He raved around 
for awhile, and was just about to throw his 
crumpled match box away when to his de- 
light his wet fingers fastened on the short 
stub of an unscratched head. He had a few 
half-dry pine shavings from my chow box 
left. Stooping over these, himself and sev- 
eral soldiers, to keep off the rain and wind, 
his heart, as he afterwards told me, beating 
wild with excitement—he struck that last 
head. It flared! the damp shavings caught, 
the hombres blew and sheltered it and 
coaxed up a little flame that grew and 
grew—and soon the wood that I had been 
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gathering down the canyon was crackling 
and burning a great cheery hole in the 
black night. Then supper—rice pudding, 
baked potatoes, hardtack and a can of hot 
succotash! Our soldadas and cargadores 
had hot rice and some fish that we had 
bought from a Tao we struck on the ridge 
of the Taal crater of the old volcano. All 
this good cheer from the stub of a match! 

Talk about your high life! The Igorrotes 
built a palm leaf shelter big enough to let 
us all crawl under. The water didn’t rise 
high enough during the night to flood us 
out, nor the wind blow hard enough to 
carry our roof away. Our fire was kept 
going all night by relief watches. So we 
kept our feet warm, and got our socks dry, 
and had the encouragement of a hot break- 
fast in the morning as a starter for more 
canyon climbing and buscaring around. 
In several of the barrios (villages) en route 
to Silang—all of course deserted, for Cavite 
province is all under martial law, the peo- 
ple living in reconcentrado camps—we saw 
the work of the ladrones, but no hombres. 

These cargadores with their freight can 
hang on to the rocky side of a cliff almost 
with their toes, where it has had me half 
guessing, with nothing but a brace of re- 
volvers and belt to weight me down, as 
to just how I was going to get over the 
doubtful places. At Silang I found eight 
soldiers sick, one case of acute dysentery, 
one bronchitis, and six tertian malaria. I 
did what I could for them, but would feel 
better satisfied if I could keep my eyes on 
them daily, which I would do if I held the 
reins here. 

Well, to morrow will be the ‘‘Glorious 
Fourth.’’ I must tap off a celebration 
schedule, and consult with Lieut. Kerr of 
the constabulary. Will report further to- 
morrow night when the big day is over. It 
must be a winner for the honor of the dear 
old Homeland so far away. 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


July 4.—I1 wish you could have been here 
to-day to see the celebration of the ‘‘ Fourth 
of July.’’ It was Americano Fiesta Day. 
Lieut. Kerr of the constabulary, of mixed 
Scotch and Spanish descent, is post com 
mandante, and IT am on deck today as 
the only other officer. I never let the good 
old Declaration Day go by without express- 
ing my personal regard for the Men of ’76. 
And though I was the only American in 
these parts for miles around, ‘‘ no importa’’ 
—Buena Vista would observe ‘‘the Fourth.’’ 
The outcome of my talk with Lieut. Kerr. 
who is a good fellow and fell in promptly 
with my plan, was a type-written pro- 
gramme of doings for the day. 

This was just after tattoo, ‘‘Instante’’ the 
commandante made good. For within ten 
minutes there were three hombres, a drum, 
and a great flaring torch making their way 
through the inky night from one end of the 
barrio to the other. We kept the drum 
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working hard and fast, and at every group 
of shacks the small party would stop, and 
the barrio presidente, who was one of the 
trio, would announce in his best voice in 
Tagalog that there was to be a mucho 
grande Americano Fiesta manana at the 
cuartel, and that everybody was invited to 
come and take part in it, and that any who 
had fighting chickens were to bring them. 
A weird picture but one of great interest, 
did this trio present as they burned their 
way through the black tropical night of the 
barrio, where it had just ceased raining for 
the first time in five days. 

At reveille next morning thirteen vol- 
leys for the original states, from the Igor- 
rote and Tagalog battalions in proper mili- 
tary formation, was our greeting to the day 
of all Americandays. At8 a.m. the native 
Buena Vista band appeared in its might, 
and we were favored for the rest of the 
morning. It is a wonderful band this— 
cymbals, bass drum with but one side doing 
business, two bamboo fifes, one snare drum, 
three tenor horns, and one bass horn, none 
of them with a key. They play Filipino 
waltzes and marches galore. The fifes carry 
the tune, the bass drum and cymbals the 
time, and the horns worry along any old 
kind of a way on any sort of a note. The 


result is a harmonic effect as discordant as 
the organization is interesting. But itisa 
‘‘band,’’ and a band in Julio Cuarte, in the 
Philippine, god-forsaken bosque. 


To the 
Filipino inhabitants of Buena Vista it is as 
artistic and in its way as much a source of 
gratification and pride as is the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to the good people of 
Boston town in Massachusetts. So all 
morning we had a band concert. 

As leading features of the day the soldadas 
competed in potato races a la Americano, 
bag races, sprinting contests, Igorrote pitted 
against Tagalog every time. And the 
former won everything in sight, except in 
one sprinting heat and one potato race. In 
the a race, instead of getting all 
tangled up like a bucking, kicking mule in 
a lariat, and falling all over the parade land- 
scape, the Igorrotes proved shining stars at 
the American game. And may be you 
think their comrades and the fifteen hun- 
dred ‘‘henty’’ on the side lines didn’t do 
some tall, happy laughing, cheering and 
yelling! The hurrah situation was surely 
one of the ‘‘ sprightly doings.’’ 

The morning ended with an Igorrote canao 
{can-yow), resembling the American Indian 
pow-wow dance. Twelve Igorrotes in G 
strings, magnificently shaped bodies, all 
tattooed, even their faces, danced round an 
imaginary fire, pounding time on their 
soldier mess plates. 

After dinner it was for the Buena Vista 
“henty’’ todo their part in the programme 
of the day, and for three hours the Cuartel 
Parade was a cock-pit, andthe game birds 
did their stunts, and the Philippine pesa- 
tees, media pesos, and lesser and greater 
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coins changed hands—and the blood and 
feathers flew. 

In the cool of the afternoon, shortly after 
retreat, came the Filipino small boy, 
known out here as ‘‘pickaninny.’’ Dozens 
of them tried to climb to the top of the slip- 
pery bamboo pole. But the red flag was up 
there to stay, no matter how many scores of 
native soldiers stood around the bottom and 
pushed and lifted a long string of young- 
sters up the pole one after another like a 
chain. When the top lad struck where the 
grease had not yet been rubbed off, he was 
already dead tired, and, cling tighter and 
climb harder though he would, gradually 
he lost ground and came slipping down, and 
the happy crowd cheered and yelled and 
laughed. 

As a study in character, and in native 
style and color-of-dress effects, the spec- 
tators here to-day were an interesting as- 
semblage. Nearly everybody was arrayed 
in their best for the Grande Fiesta. Some 
of the senoritas showed a preference for 
blue and red combinations and contrasts; 
others for delicate shades of pink and blue; 
others red, yellow, brown, white; and some 
in all the colors of the rainbow. All smoked 
their cigarettos. One of the senoras was the 
handsomest woman I have yet seen among 
these Filipinos. She was of superb phy- 
sique, as are some of these men, and dressed 
in picturesque fashion. Put a more solid 
basis of character into her, and give her an 
American collegiate education, and she 
would be a noble woman, or at least a grand 
heroine for a romantic novel. 

After the slippery-pole proved invincible 
—for it kept the challenge of the red flag 
aloft to the end—the greased pig was turned 
loose. Then there was a rush of flight as 
the wild crowd tried to get out of the way of 
one of the pigs, a large animal, and his pur- 
suers. Another pig, asmall one, was chased 
by the ‘‘small boy’”’ for a while, but was 
either too tired or too obstinate to get into 
the spirit of the game. 

Next came the rough and tumble chase 
after grape-fruit or Shaddock. These were 
greased—and it was the pickaninny again 
by the score. Laugh—well, rather! Put a 
bunch of Filipino kids on an American foot- 
ball field and get them started down the 
gridiron after a well-greased foot ball, and 
watch developments for two or three min- 
utes, until the tangled mass of legs and 
arms and heads and bodies is hauled apart 
—and the chub with the ball is located— 
and you have the Shaddock race. 

Of course we had the band music through 
it all todos tempos este tardos as well as este 
manana. We all felt especially favored. 
And the Band! they were a beaming aggre- 

ation of smiles, when they were not doing 
usiness. Think of being such highly fav- 
ored Filipino henty as they—the very mus- 
ical elect of the Constabulary Command- 
ante! Their heads, and chests, should 
measure inches more than they did this 
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morning, from their feeling of importance 
in having contributed so greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Americano Fiesta. 

For supper a great fat pig was the special 
treat for the Constabulary soldiers. After- 
wards, as darkness set in, the Igorrotes 
turned loose in a patriotic two-hour canao 
dance with all the trimmings, by the light 
of three torches and a great lamp out in the 
parade. As they danced, with many pe- 
culiar contortions of the body, all the while 
they pounded out their tin-plate accompani- 
ment. All were in G strings, save a few in 
blue shirts, and each hammered his own 
heavy metal pan. Frequently one would 
enter the circle enveloped in a sheet or 
blanket, representing a woman. The 
woman danced, as we saw them at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, and the warriors 
circled in and out about her until tired. 
Then all would squat on the ground and 
break out into an Igorrote chant, a strange 
emotional bit of native music, that spoke 
the primitive savage, blindly longing for 
expression and doing his best. But how 
far from this to Beethoven or Mendelssohn, 
or Gounod or Wagner! The North Ameri- 
can Indians in their chants tell of their own 
brave deeds or those of their fathers. The 
a canao song to-night was a chant 
of praise to the Americanos, a wish that to 
them may come all the good fortune they 
desire, all that they as an Igorrote body of 


constabulary soldiers think America ought 
to enjoy. 

How often have I wished for an artist who 
could portray the rare scene we witnessed 


to-night at this wild dance. The circle of 
naked Igorrotes moving in snaky curves 
in and out about a large bright oil lamp; 
the three flaming torches marking the limit 
of the dancing space; the wide circle ot 
squatting natives, men, women, and chil- 
dren, the light falling in their strange faces 
with varying effect; the outer and very 
wide circle of standing ‘‘henty’’ and sol- 
diers on the border line between the pitch 
darkness ofthe night and the coal-oil glare 
of the dancers’ area. All natives—Filipino 
blood in all its variety and naturalness. 
Among the spectators were several ex- 
ladrones who have recently surrendered. 

Though I was the only American in the 
whole town, yet I did not think of danger. 
Conditions are now so safe, we think, that 
a ‘‘gun’’—six-shooter Colt, I mean—isn’t 
any longer needed unless one goes outside 
of the town into the bosque (bos-ke.) 

And this was my 4th of July, 1905, among 
the native Philippinos. I'll never see another 
like it. July 4th, 1904, I was at Mercy Hos- 
pital in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., expecting soon 
to close a memorable year through which it 
was my happy fortune to be of some help to 
the blessed ‘‘ Sisters ’’ who conduct that re- 
treat for the sick, the maimed, the dying, 
and whose self. sacrifice and devotion to their 
work will always be to me an inspiration. 
I wonder to-night where the 4th of July, 
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1906 will find me. I may be in Vienna or 
Berlin among the Doctors —such is my 
present purpose—or perhaps beyond the 
Great Divide. Who knows? Such is life. 
I’m well. Good night—what’s left of it, or 
tather—Good Morning ! 

July 5.—A big and very welcome mail in 
last night. I devoured my letters. How 
glad to hear from you all! And Sullivan 
went through the papers. Our candle was 
often nearly blown out by the wind, but 
‘no importa’’—we had the mail. Capt. 
Nathorst, from Cavite, sent down some late 
Manila papers and some bread by special 
armed detachment. The news that all the 
Russian fleet is out of business, clean down 
and out, never to recover, is evidence that 
Japanese efficiency standards have been set 
ahead a few paces for the world to reach. 

This hospital is a very good place. All 
are much pleased. It willaid the convales- 
cence of these dengue, malaria, dysentery 
and consumptive potients. Come out and 
enjoy from its outlook on the roof the mag- 
nificient sweep of sixty miles of bay, moun- 
tain, hillside, bosque, Manila, across the 
water nearly thirty miles away, Cavite, 
sunset and moonlight—all in this languo- 
rous tropical environment—and no mos- 
quitos, for we are high enough to be rid of 
them. Then after you have feasted your 
eyes on this magnificent land-and-water 
view as long as you will, come over to the 
cuartel and have some mangoes dead ripe— 
a hundred, if you like—the finest fruit ever 
eaten. Sener peaches and Smokehouse ap- 
ples at their best, or Lancaster count 
strawberries and cream, are among the di- 
vinest things to eat I’ve ever known. 
But these mangoes out-class even them. 
For the final dessert at the Olympian feasts 
Ganymede used to come down here to 
Buena Vista for mangoes, as the very best 
thing toend with. They, sure! made Jove 
nod and Juno smile. When good ‘‘ mango 
apples’’ are about the Rambo isn’t ‘‘ in it.”’ 

July 12.—Had the first death to-day in the 
new hospital. He was an Igorrote; died of 
amcebic dysentery, and was buried with full 
military honors. Coming back from the 
grave the Filipino band, not knowing any 
more appropriate tune, struck up ‘‘ There’ll 
be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.”’ 
They played the chorus over and over again. 
The discords were awful, but the bamboo 
fifer held bravely to the tune. All the sol- 
diers, about 150, turned out, and several 
hundred native henty. It was an impres- 
sive and interesting ceremony amid these 
unusual surroundings. 

Though Lieut.Sullivan’s Igorrotecompany 
of fifty men three years ago were enlisted as 
long-haired native savages, so rapidly have 
they improved under their American officers 
they are rated one of the best native com- 
panies in the Philippines. The Spaniards 
are said never to have tried to tame these 
people. The Igorrotes are true-blue fight- 
ers; no deceit, no cowardice. Bold, warm- 
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hearted, sympathetic, ng ery savages 
turned soldiers, taking their first lessons in 
civilization under U. S. military training. 

Quiet here for the past week. To-day Mr. 
DeRoos came in again with his phonograph, 
a rare, good thing in this dark center of 
civilization. He’s a sincere fellow. Every- 
body likes him. With him on deck, we'll 
know sure when the Sabbath Day has come 
round. One almost forgets time here, and 
may find it Tuesday when he thought it 
Saturday. 

My purpose was to go to Japan and China 
last spring, but I thought better of that, 
and am glad to have spent these five months 
in the Philippines. About September r5th 
I hope to start for Tokio in Japan, getting 
back to Manila early in December. I wish 
to leave for Calcutta by New Year, for two 
or three months in India. In the larger 
cities of Japan I want to look at their med- 
ical sanitation in the way ot street-cleaning 
and disposition of garbage. After seeing 
their army hospitals and some of their 
methods and organizations, I’ll try to get 
over to Pekin, Canton, Hong Kong, on the 
way back to Manila for another start on the 
route homeward. 


GENERAL PRATT. 


NE of the few thoroughly educated 

Indians in the world is Doctor Monte- 
zuma. Born an Apache, he was taken 
captive by the Pimas, sold to the whites 
and through fortuitous circumstances was 
admitted to the public schools, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the medical school 
of the Northwestern University. He has 
been in the government service as a 
physician at several agencies and posts, 
and was for several years the resident 
physician at Carlisle School, where he 
came to know well the good soldier to 
whom he pays this earnest tribute of re- 
spect and affection: 

“Twenty: five years ago, when we In- 
dians were classed as outlaws and savages, 
and there was no more hope of our be- 
coming civilized than there is of the 
rattlesnake, a friend, in the form of a 
young army officer, came to our rescue, 
and he threw out such inspiring words as 
these: ‘ To civilize the Indian, bring him 
into civilization, and to keep him civi- 
lized, let him stay;’ ‘Indians are not 
savages, they are human, your brother 
and my brother.’ .These strong words 
stand out as boldly as if the speaker were 
on these grounds. He sacrificed the best 
part of his life in our behalf. No man 
can do more. The paleface may forget 
his benefactor; the Indian never. 





‘‘When we visit this great institution 
of learning, and think of the benevolence 
of our good government in planting it 
here among the best people, our hearts 
are filled with gratitude, and we can 
never forget the kindly faces and helping 
hands of the teachers and instructors, 
the citizens of this town and vicinity, the 
beloved Friends, called Quakers, of the 
Keystone State; but the warmest and 
deepest place in our hearts will ever be 
reserved for the founder and ex-superinten- 
dent of this school, General R. B. Pratt.’’ 


A RECURRENT PROBLEM. 





BY J. H. ROHRBACH. 


HE adoption of the public school sys- 
tem in this country was vigorously 
opposed. Inevery state there were those 
who fought the movement, and the sys- 
tem was saved, in not a few instances, by 
the narrowest margin. Thus, in Penn- 
sylvania the fate of the common school 
was trembling in the balance. The peo- 
ple were against free education and they 
instructed the members of assembly to 
vote against the schools. No wonder the 
friends of education feared the issue. But 
great needs produce great men. It was 
then that the Great Commoner, Thad- 
deus Stevens, rose to the full stature of 
his ability, and in an outburst of oratory 
such as is seldom heard in legislative 
halls, carried the day for free schools. 

It must be said to the credit of those 
who opposed the system that they did so 
simply from lack of knowledge, and that 
in the course of time, after its blessings 
were apparent, they all became its warm 
supporters. Indeed, after the system was 
in operation for a generation, no one 
would have consented to part with it. 
The burden of support by taxation chafed 
no more than does the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and schools became as nec- 
essary as air. 

No sooner had the old opposition died 
out than the state began to extend her 
prerogatives. Step by step the school 
term was lengthened, the requirements of 
pupil and teacher were raised, and within 
a decade laws requiring compulsory edu- 
cation have been enacted. 

‘Every child may attend school,’’ said 
the law fifty years ago; now it says 
‘** Every child must attend school.’’ 

Again the right of the state to take this 
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step, with all that it implies, is ques- 
tioned. Once it was a question whether 
tbe state had a right to confiscate a citi- 
zen’s property for the maintenance of an 
institution in which he did not believe 
and to which he sent no children; now 
it is a question whether the state has a 
right to enter a domicile, take thence a 
child and place it in an institution over 
which the father of the child has no con- 
trol. This is not stating the case too 
harshly, for compulsory education can 
never attain its full measure of efficiency 
in practice until the system is crowned 
with the pavental school. The question 
of to-day is simply another phase of the 
question of fifty years ago,—Has the state 
a right to educate? 

The literature on this subject is exten- 
sive. Educators and jurists have contrib- 
uted generously and forcefully. It is 
gratifying also to note that those laboring 
in other fields have lent a hand, and the 
following extracts from a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, are as appropriate 
to-day as they were in 1847: 

‘*T believe, sir, that it is the right and 
the duty of the state to provide means of 
education for the common people.’’ 

‘*Some hold that government should 
meddle with all the activities of life; 
others assign to it a very narrow sphere 
of action. On one point all are agreed. 
They unanimously acknowledge that it 
is the duty of every government to take 
order for giving security to the persons 
and property of the members of the com- 
munity.’’ ‘‘Just asthe magistrate ought 
to interfere for the purpose of preventing 
leprosy from spreading among the peo- 
ple, he ought to interfere for the purpose 
of stopping the progress of the moral dis- 
tempers which are inseparable from ig- 
norance.’’ ‘‘Is it not strange that pious 
and benevolent men should gravely pro- 
pound the doctrine that the magistrate is 
bound to punish and at the same time 
bound not to teach? To me it seems 
clear that whoever has a right to hang 
has a right to educate.’’ 

Following an array of authority on his 
side he throws down the gauntlet to his 
opponents : 

*‘Can you mention a single great phil- 
osopher, a single man distinguished by 
his zeal for liberty, humanity and truth, 
who from the beginning of the world down 
to the time of this present Parliament, 
ever held your doctrines ?”’ 
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‘““If it were true that education, like 
trade, thrives most where the magistrate 
meddles least, the common people of 
England would now be the best educated 
in the world.”’ 

**Tt has been said that we call on men 
to pay for an education from which they 
derive no benefit. I deny that there is 
one honest and industrious man in the 
country who derives no benefit from ‘liv- 
ing among honest and industrious neigh- 
bors rather than among rioters and vaga- 
bonds. This matter is as much a matter 
of common concern as the defence of our 
coast. Suppose I were to say, ‘Why do 
you tax me to fortify Portsmouth? If 
the people of Portsmouth think they can- 
not be safe without bastions and ravelins, 
let the people of Portsmouth pay engin- 
eers and masons. Why am I to bear the 
charge of work from which I derive no 
advantage?’ You would answer, and 
most justly, that there is no man on the 
island who does not derive advantage 
from these works, whether he resides 
within them or not, and as every man, in 
whatever part of the island he may live, 
is bound to contribute to the support of 
of these arsenals which are necessary for 
our common security, so is every man, to 
whatever sect he may belong, bound to 
contribute to the support of these schools 
on which, not less than our arsenals, our 
common security depends.’’ 





IN GOD. 

HE cardinal thought presented by St. 
Paul to pagan philosophers at 
Athens, that human life is lived in God, 
is not yet appropriated even by the 
Church. The tongue glides over that 
great text, ‘‘In him we live, and move, 
and have our being,’ as the traveler 
skims the sea unaware of what lies be- 
neath. No two words that tongue can 
utter are charged with such potent truth 
for daily human needs, truth little used, 

as the two monosyllables, /z God. 

If that great saying is doubted, doubt 
soon finds it has no standing ground. 
The notion that human life can be outside 
of the divine contradicts the infinity of 
the divine. The finite must certainly be 
encompassed by the infinite. But one 
need not appeal to metaphysical and 
logical considerations, in which a trick 
of words might be suspected. Science, 
especially in her later researches, will be 
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deemed by many to speak more convinc- 
ingly. The firmness of our foothold on 
the earth testifies that we are ever in the 
grasp of that cosmical force of gravitation 
which the astronome: Herschel likened to 
the effluence of a Universal Will main- 
taining the universal order. The texture 
of our bodies itself tells a similar story. 
What gravitation is to masses, chemical 
affinity is to molecules, a binding force 
divine. And this is what holds together 
our bodies, five-sixths composed of water. 
Two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
in each molecule of water are thus held 
together in firm embrace. Were this 
holding force relaxed, on the instant our 
bodies would for the most part vanish 
into substance as invisible as air. Thus 
is our tent of flesh and blood not only 
constructed, but daily reconstructed by the 
all-ensphering Power. 

The inner processes of our life, both 
physical and mental, tell the same story 
of the Power not our own at work within 
us. All the sub-conscious operations 
that go on within—digestion of food, 
nutrition, circulation of the blood—are its 
operation. Our part is like that of the 


engineer who tends the engine, while the 
steam does the work. We talk, write, 


move about, do this or that; but what 
we do is merely to press the button which 
turns on the current of vital energy that 
is all of it God’s. So when we tax our 
minds in thinking, the brain power we 
employ in his, not ours; the very forms 
in which we have to think—the so-called 
‘‘categories’’ of cause and effect, etc.— 
are given us in the nature of things; but, 
as Augustine said, ‘‘ The nature of things 
7s God.’’ Wethink, but so far as what 
we think is true, it is, it can be, no other 
than the thoughts of God. 

The need of the man in the street and 
the problem of the philosopher in the 
closet are one and the same—to get back 
to the reality behind the appearance of 
things. Science, as now popularized, 
helps wonderfully to this. Nothing less 
than a divine revelation is its great dis- 
covery that the solid frame of Nature is 
not only made by intelligence, but itself 
is compact of Intelligent Energy. Sup- 
pose, said Lord Kelvin, a drop of water 
magnified to the size of the round earth ; 
then the molecules composing the drop 
will be each of the size of a cricket-ball. 
But now Science has gone further and 
analyzed these molecules into electrons, 
seven hundred of them in each of the two 
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atoms of hydrogen in every molecule of 
water. Now what are these inconceiv- 
ably small elements that form wate: ? 
Simply centers of Force in perpetusl 
motion. And of such in various propor- 
tions is every other substance constituted. 
Thus the solid world, the universe, is 
found to be compact of active Force in- 
telligently effecting an orderly progress 
of events. The qualities of what we call 
‘*matter’’—its weight, immobility, re- 
sistance to touch—are only the manifest- 
ing of the Force that constitutes it. 
Matter is Force, Force ts Mind, Nature is 
Spirit, are the affirmations that the new- 
est Science brings to the ancient truth, 
‘*In God we live.’”’ And this is true not 
only of the world we all inhabit, and of 
the tabernacles of flesh in which we in- 
dividually dwell, but also of the indwel- 
ling life we call ourown. But ‘‘ye are 
not your own,’’ said Christ’s Apostle. 
And to him the agnostic philosopher 
bears witness, telling us that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy of which the solid 
world is found to be compact constitutes 
also the conscious mind which thus anal- 
yzes the world and interprets its invisible 
reality. If the world in these latter days, 
in which men have been saying to Phys- 
ics and Chemistry, ‘‘ Be ye our gods,”’ 
has grown to seem undivine, if the Great 
Companion, with whom men once walked 
and talked, seems to have left us to do 
with nothing but dead things, a clearer 
understanding of the teachings of Science 
may help to rediscover him, and to give 
us a world transfigured by his Presence. 
Thus an age of Science is bringing back 
the ages of Faith in more intelligent form. 

In God also is our moral life, our quest 
for good, so often led astray by phantoms. 
Because we /ive in him, we inevitably w7// 
in him. Even the evil man’s will in 
God, no less than the good man’s, and 
its painful experience of defeat and self- 
reproach and shame shows it encounter- 
ing God’s resistance, besetting it behind 
and before, as with a circle of fire out of 
which it cannot escape. Free, indeed, 
are we, but only as he is free to his right- 
eous ends, and our joy in these is joy in 
him. We seek him because he draws us. 
Our prayers spring from his promptings. 
In our consciousness of weakness, fini- 
tude, dependence on the Unseen Power, 
is reflected the fact that we are borne in 
the embrace and nourished from the life 
of the Eternal. If we waywardly strive 
to depart from him, wecannot. Though 
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we should make our bed in hell, we 
should still be in him who to all ungodli- 
ness is a consuming fire. 

However rampant godlessness may 
seem to day, no day has given more evi- 
dence of a human thirst for God, a long- 
ing of minds disillusioned by the pursuit of 
the unblest to find him who is the strength 
of the soul. The supreme achievement, 
peace, glory of our humanity, is just this, 
to come consciously home to our Father 
God. Odaly in finding him we find our 
true self; only in knowing him whose we 
are we know what we are. 

In far dimmer light than ours man’s 
instinctive quest for him was rewarded 
with the great discovery that uttered it- 
self in the prayer of Moses: ‘‘ Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all gen- 
erations.’’ Long afterward Jesus’ utter- 
ance of the still higher consciousness of 
God which he had reached, ‘‘I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me,’’ set the 
mark of his disciples’ endeavor, ‘‘ that 
they also may bein us.’’ For one who 
will devote some moments of every ‘day 
tc the same discovery how would the 
light that never was on sea or land irra- 
diate and divinize the modern world with 
the glory of him in whom we live! 

Speak thou to Him, for He heareth, and spirit 
with Spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 
— Outlook. 


LESS WORK, MORE POWER. 


HERE is no need in this busy age and 
country to impress the necessity of 
action; there is a great and sore need to 
teach in this country to-day the lesson of 


the supreme importance of being. If ex- 
ecutive men or women in any department 
of life are wanted, they can ‘be found in 
this country by the scores; but if men 
and women who have mastered the phil- 
osophy of their subjects by meditation 
and sustained thought are needed, they 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and in some departments it is fortunate if 
they can be found atall. The rising tide 
of good works ought not to be checked ; 
‘* By their works ye shall know them ’’— 
but we must learn to keep the balance. 
We need an immense reserve capital of 
thought, knowledge, character and ex- 
perience. Behind good deeds there must 
be a great soul. Our schools are teach- 
ing an immense range of subjects, and 
they are compelled to do so, but, after all, 
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education lies in knowing a few things 
down at the roots. Our churches are 
doing a necessary and inevitable thing in 
building up great organizations for work ; 
but the greater the machinery, the deeper 
the need for a larger motive power. If 
we are to have more action, we must 
have more devotion. If we are to have 
the emphasis of the expression of the re- 
ligious life in the service of man to man, 
we must not forget the old flame of prayer 
that went up through the Middle Ages 
and warmed the hearts of men. Rich- 
ness, freshness, faith, youth—these are 
fed by the great fountains of religion, of 
nature, of human fellowship, of art, and 
these are the fountains that keep men 
young. It is the constant feeding of the 
growing interests which absorb them that 
keeps men and women young. These 
fountains lie all about us, but how few of 
us have access to them! In this age, in 
which the cry of the world and the call 
of duty ring like a telephone in every 
house, it is well to remember that the 
end of life is not in always running toa 
telephone because there is a good cause 
at the other end of it. There may be 
dissipation in good works just as in any 
other way, and people so deplete them- 
selves by doing good works that they 
cease to have any spiritual power to give 
out or any freshness or vitality to diffuse. 
We must keep a zone of silence about our 
lives. Every one of us needs an hour or 
two every day by ourselves. We need 
detachment from men, seclusion from the 
world. The great things come out of 
silence, not out of noise; and in this tu- 
multuous age, with the clang of cable car 
and the ringing of the telephone bell con- 
tinually in our ears, we must hedge our- 
selves around with a zone of silence or 
every bit of spiritual power, of religion, 
of energy, and of divination of the Prophet 
will go out of us. 

We need also to keep some leisure for 
ourselves. We have no right to give 
away all our time. The crops are grow- 
ing in the ground around us without a 
sound. They are going to feed the whole 
continent, and they are doing it at their 
leisure ; our haste does not touch them. 
We must learn to keep some time for our- 
selves ; and not live up to the very mar- 
gin of our days. Honest people always 
live within their income; but there are 
hundreds and thousands of us who are 
living beyond our incomes in the matter 
of time. 
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THE JOY OF AGE. 


T is a comfort for some people who do 
not feel that their usefulness has en- 
tirely left them, though their hair be gray 
and their foreheads be wrinkled, to turn 
to one of the wisest and sanest of their 
college classics and to read what Cicero 
says in his ‘‘ De Senectute’’ concerning 
old age and its characteristics. He sup- 
poses a conversation with Cato, the cen- 
sor, a man of 84 years, who is apologizing 
for old age. Cato was the most intelligent, 
the most active, the man most jealous of his 
authority and the triumph of his ideas of 
any whom the Roman world of Cicero’s 
time remembered. His latest years had 
been devoted to the study of Greek let- 
ters, for which he had earlier shown great 
contempt, and in him were gracefully 
mingled the gravity of Roman manners 
and the teachings of the Socratic philos- 
ophy. A talk goes on between Cato, 
Scipio and his friend Laelius upon the 
manner in which Cato bears his old age, 
after the example of Plato, Isocrates, of 
Gorgias and Ennius, who have borne a 
charming old age, free from disappoint- 
ment with life, and tranquil as the close 
of a fair autumn day. 


Cato meets some of the objections which 


are urged against old age and finds that 
there are four chief things which make 
it seem miserable. The first inconveni- 
ence is that it withdraws a man from 
active life, from business which demands 
youthful strength of body. But, he asks, 
is there no work peculiar to old age, 
which the mind and soul alone direct, in 
spite of physical feebleness? Did Fabius 
Maximus do nothing, or Paulus Emilius 
ani Curius? Appius Claudius was old 
and blind, and yet the Senate listened to 
his words and obeyed them. But the 
memory of the aged fails. Yes, if it is 
not exercised or if it is naturally lazy. 
Cato tells his hearers that he remembers 
not only the names of his fellow citizens, 
but also those of their fathers and grand- 
fathers; and that no old man forgets 
where he hides his money. A man can 
— remember things that interest 

m. 

In reply to the objection that old age 
diminishes the strength of the mind Cato 
says that he does not envy the force which 
youth possesses, asin his youth he did not 
desire the strength of a bull or an ele- 
phant. The wise man uses his strength 
according to what he has; no one can re- 





fuse to find in him the force necessary to 
instruct youth in the way of duty. Does 
old age deprive a man of pleasures? It is 
an admirable privilege to be able to despise 
many of the pleasures of youth, and, in- 
stead of reproaches age is worthy of 
eulogy if it has for a foundation the vir- 
tues of a well-spent youth. Neither white 
hairs nor wrinkles can give to age author- 
ity, but only as they accompany a life 
rounded out in honor and virtue. 

These are only a few of the arguments 
which Cicero pleads in favor of old age; 
and though suicide was common in the 
Rome of his time, we never find old age 
given as an excuse for it.—Providence 
Journal, 


PROFESSIONAL CULTURE OF 
TEACHERS. 


SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





HIS paper is tentative, and it is de- 

‘ signed to call attention to the mental 
attitude of a large class of teachers after 
they have been regularly employed in 
school work, and have practically ceased 
to study educational problems seriously, 
or to widen their spheres of knowledge 
by systematic methods of culture. It is 
assumed that teachers who cease to strive 
after higher ideals in self-improvement, 
are moving with accelerated velocity 
down an intellectual incline. This fur- 
nishes the background for submitting 
some reflections on the composition of the 
teaching force of the United States. 

In his last report the commissioner of 
education gives the whole number of 
public school teachers employed as 
449 287. Of this number 117,035 are 
men, and 332,252 arewomen. ‘The same 
table shows that during the last twenty- 
two years the percentage of male teachers 
had steadily decreased throughout the 
country from 42.8 per cent. to 26. per 
cent., and that the annual decrement of 
male teachers in the five great divisions 
into which our country is geographically 
subdivided, is about 5,000, and the annual 
increment of female teachers is 15,000. 
In 467 cities included in the report of the 
Committee on Salaries, Tenure and Pen- 
sions of Public School Teachers in the 
United States, page 53, it is shown that 
the number of teachers employed was 
84,042, exclusive of supervisors, and 
that only 86 per cent. of the entire 
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number employed in high and elemen- 
tary schools were men, but deducting 
2,921, who are principals, from the 
total, leaves 5.6 per cent. of male teach- 
ers in these high and elementary schools. 
These partial statistics are introduced 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the character of the teaching force to be 
influenced by any system that may be 
devised for their professional improve- 
ment. It is my conviction that there is 
no marked difference between the sexes 
in regard to any innate or acquired dis- 
position to study thoroughly educational 
problems, or to strike out on new lines of 
investigation. Ina rough sort of a way, 
I am inclined to the belief that not more 
than twenty per cent. of either sex now 
engaged in educational work is willing to 
do much in the direction of either persis- 
tent study along special lines or profes- 
sional reading. By this I do not affirm 
that eighty per cent. of the teachers do 
not read, but that their reading is of that 
patchy, scrappy, miscellaneous species 
that contains neither information nor 
much literary culture. The disinclination 
of a majority of teachers to engage seri- 
ously in new channels of thought, unless 
under pressure of a present powerful stim- 
ulus is well-known. Consequently this 
negative factor has to be reckoned with in 
all calculations connected with an inves- 
tigation of this kind. 

When ‘Teachers’ Reading Circles ”’ 
were first outlined in several of the states 
and rather formidable courses of study 
were recommended, covering three or four 
different lines of work, it was very gener- 
ally believed that a plan had been hit 
upon that would materially raise the gen- 
eral level of the professional efficiency of 
the teaching force of the country, and 
thus widen their spheres of knowledge in 
many directions. In the practicable ap- 
plication of this elaborate scheme, it soon 
became apparent that those who should 
have accepted it most enthusiastically, 
rejected it or were indifferent, while the 
younger or more enthusiastic teachers 
were incalculably benefited. 

There is another class not so numerous 
as the first, that had their minds set in 
another direction. They are the ‘‘degree 
hunters,’’ who are specializing. They are 
high school and elementary teachers who 
are looking forward to something better 
than they now have and are striving each 
summer at normal schools, colleges and 
universities to improve themselves in cer- 
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tain branches of study in order to receive 
higher salaries. Work of this kind has 
great value academically, but in general, 
it does not lead farin the direction of pro- 
fessional study, and consequently contri- 
butes little to expert teaching. The 
knowledge acquired is chiefly technical 
and narrow, and it leads into closed alleys 
rather than out into the open. Yet, there 
are some exceptions. My observation in 
watching high school teachers who have 
taken work along special lines is, that it 
narrows rather than broadens their vision 
of educational questions generally. Asa 
class, these teachers give much less 
thought to scientific methods of study 
pertaining to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge than any other class of teachers. 
They are drill-masters who continue to fit 
subjects to boys and girls, rather than 
fit boys and girls to subjects. Their 
methods are in an advanced microscopic 
stage. In hardly any sense can they be 
classified as students of education, but 
they are excellent as drill sergeants. 

If eighty per cent. of teachers cease to 
read systematically after they have been 
once thoroughly installed as teachers, the 
question is, ‘‘How can they be induced to 
fall into studious habits of reading and 
investigating educational problems? A 
temporary stimulus may be imparted by 
having a graduated course of study, the 
pressure of which is in some manner con- 
nected with an advance of salary. A 
purely financial stimulus is a low motive 
for real teaching. But there is a tendency 
inherent in some minds, while working 
at a project that is irksome at first, to be- 
come interested in the kind of work which 
was so distasteful at the beginning. This 
change is produced by a different view- 
point. However, there should be nothing 
compulsory connected with any scheme 
for the professional advancement of teach- 
ers, but it should be of such a nature as 
would enable one to pull himself upward 
by self-exertion. 

A danger to be guarded against in the 
use of all factitious stimuli, is the short- 
ness of the time occupied in preparation 
for advancement. Many never look ahead 
very far. The near and the present they 
see. In general, the minimum salary 
should be large enough to allow those 
who reach it and feel inadequate to fur- 
ther exertion, to rest there and vegetate, 
having their thoughts undisturbed by 
visions of future examinations; but for 
those progressive spirits, actuated by a 
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great desire to do much better work, and 
to cultivate their minds to the greatest 
possible extent, a way should be left wide 
open through which to advance in profi- 
ciency each year. 

By a well-known law in. operation 
among skilled laborers. it is a recognized 
fact that the best workers always lift up to 
a certain level those who have not will- 
power enough to lift themselves. The 
strong workers help the weak ones to bet- 
ter salaries. A method of dividing teach- 
ers into groups for the study of special 
subjects has been quite successful in some 
cities. Frequently one enthusiastic 
teacher in a school of twenty or thirty 
teachers will inspire from one-half to 
three-fourths of the entire body. Sporadic 
efforts are generally short-lived. Enthu- 
siasm is contagious, but it is not equal to 
well directed, persistent discipline. A 
disciplined mind counts everywhere. 


If the superintendent of a system of | 
schools, or the principal of a school, is | 


studiously inclined, the teachers as a body 
can be put in the right attitude toward 
professional advancement. Thesuperin- 
tendent or principal must be a leader, one 
who can persuade others to enlist under 
his banner. After the organization of 
the workers into a compact body, those 
who really mean to improve will produce 
a marked effect upon the laggards. 

I have made it a point whenever I read 
a new book, or an old one that I found to 
be helpful, to call the attention of princi- 
pals and teachers to it publicly, and to 
speak briefly of the leading thoughts it 
presented. I have endeavored to create 
a desire for knowledge first, and which 
some of the teachers would endeavor to 
gratify. In all that is done, the taste of 
each individual must, to some extent, be 
consulted. He should be urged to go out 
and browse in such pastures as seem most 
inviting to him. Next to one’s profes- 
sional reading, after thoroughly inform- 
ing himself in regard to the subject-mat- 
ter which must be taught and its connec- 
tion with other related subjects, he should 
study most thoroughly the principles of 
education and the history of the processes 
by which each mind made its discoveries. 
To secure the best results each one should 
pursue some subjects that are quite re- 
mote from his daily routine of work. The 
mind that is continually making some 
new acquisitions is increasing in power as 
well as in mental alertness. 

To keep all the teachers of a corps 





growing in knowledge as well as in effi- 
ciency is one of the most urgent unsolved 
educational problems in our country at 
this time, and I trust some practical 
scheme will be presented at an early date 
in which this subject will receive the 
treatment its importance demands. 


THE VIOLIN’S VOICE. 





HE angel of death was standing out- 

side the musician’s door, for little 
Anita, Maestro Narditzi’s child, was fad- 
ing away; no tears, no prayers, could 
avail, not even Carissima’s lovely voice. 
Carissima’s voice was hushed now; the 
Maestro had no heart to take up his 
dearly beloved violin, and play to soothe 
his sorrow as he had done many years 
ago when his wife died and left this little 
one behind. 

Heaven had given him the divine gift 
of genius and had bidden him to call 
aloud to the world, so Carissima, his 
beloved violin and he had played to- 
gether through sickness and sorrow and 
success, and through all the changing 
scenes of life they had been faithful 
friends. They had just come back from 
the crowded hall;the people said they had 
never heard Maestro play so beautifully, 
and that never before had the violin’s 
voice sounded so mournful and pathetic. 
Well, you see, they did not know the 
reason; but we do, for both were thinking 
of the dying little girl, and how could 
their thoughts be anything but sorrowful, 
or the outward expression of these 
thoughts be anything but mournful ? 

The father was weeping by his child’s 
bedside. But she said: ‘‘ Do not weep, 
sing to me, sing me to sleep, for I am so 
weary, dear father, and the evening has 
been so long without thee.’? Then he 
arose and played to her, and she closed 
her eyes and listened happily to Caris- 
sima’s voice. It sang a song without 
words—the music alone told the tale—of 
a pure young life, too pure for earth and 
therefore to be taken away to that fair 
land where only the good and pure and 
true dwell, yet it was hard to leave the 
earth, harder still to leave the dear ones 
behind, and to know they would be des- 
olate; and here the violin’s voice sobbed 
and trembled as if from sorrow, and the 
melody became sadder and sadder as if 
describing the very parting that was soon 
to take place; then the lingering notes 
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died away, and the Maestro’s hand was 
still. ‘‘Is that all???’ murmurs the child, 
** Oh, play again.’’ 

Once more he took his bow in hand, 
and the air resounded with a sound of tri- 
umph—the same melody, but no longer 
soft and sad, for the gates of that fair 
land were opened wide, and amid this 
jubilant strain the child passed away with 
the angel of death. 

‘* That gladsome song was for thee,my 
child,’’ sobbed the Maestro, as he kissed 
the lips which were yet warm, and fondled 
the little hands which could never more 
be stretched out lovingly towards him. 

‘* What is my portion on earth? I am 
alone, uncared for; all joy has gone from 
my life. Oh, child, child, would that I 
might join thee; would that thou could’st 
come to me. But, alas, all tears are vain, 
and yet I weep, and must weep.’’ But 
as he was weeping some gentle voice 
seemed to reach his ears, and he listened 
and ceased his mourning. 

For the soft strains came from his dearly 
loved violin, and distinctly, though 


gently he heard Carissima say, ‘‘ Oh, 
Maestro, I have loved thee all these 
years; I have been thy faithful compan- 


ion, and have soothed thy cares for thee. 

‘*T am still here by thy side, and yet 
thou sayest thou art alone: when I am 
nigh I will be to thee what I have ever 
been before, and more now, since thou 
hast but me. 

‘* And canst pass me by when I claim 
a share in thy grief and claim some kind 
word from thee. 

** Hast thou none ? 

** Did I not love the child as thou hast 
loved her ? 

‘* Am I not part of thine own soul and 
life ? 

‘* Have I nota heart like thine? 

‘* Maestro, through all these years I 
have responded to thy touch and have 
answered thee in love and affection; an- 
swer thou to me.’’ 

He listened as if in a dream. 

‘Thou art right and I am wrong. 
Little Anita has gone away from us, and 
I loved her tenderly. But I am notalone. 
Heaven has taken all else from me ex- 
cept my genius, which shall be with me 
forever. The things of this earth shall 
pass away, and wealth shall vanish to- 
gether with fame, honor and happiness; 
yet genius, the soul of man, is immortal. 

‘Thou art my soul, can self part from 
self? 
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‘Fear not, Carissima, my dear old 
Violin; thou hast reproached me once, 
but never shalt thou doso more, for I feel 
and know that thou will be my comfort 
and peace. Come thou and soothe me, 
for our Anita lieth dead. 

*‘She loved thee, sing to her once more. 
She will smile down on us and thank us 
for our sweet music.’’ 

The night sped on, and the moon shone 
brightly into the room of death, lighting 
up the face of the dead and the face of the 
living bedewed with tears, while the 
sweet voice of his violin was answering 
as of old tothe master’s touch and com- 
forting him in his grief. 

If you should ask me how it was possi- 
ble for the violin to speak, I will remind 
you that art and nature have voices for 
all those who care to listen. When you 
hear any lovely music, does it not thrill 
you, awakening all your best thoughts 
and speaking to you like any human 
being ? 

Thus it was that the violin spoke to the 
musician a language he could understand 
because it was the language of music. 
And if you love music as I hope you do, 
you will find it will speak to you and 
soothe you when other powers are as 
naught. 


<> 


LAW OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 





BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. * 


HRIST is here stating for His disciples 
the universal elements in His king- 
dom. He has already given them the 
universal name, our Father in Heaven; 
the universal prayer, the Lord’s Prayer; 
the universal need, the new heart; the 
universal law, the law of love and sym- 
pathy. And he is about to give the uni- 
versal hope, the hope of life immortal. 
But here and now He is talking to them 
about the law ofone’s life-work, the hand- 
ing forward of personality and influence. 
And the law of this is, that we reap a har- 
vest of happiness that our fathers sowed; 
and that we in turn are to sow harvests 
of well-being that other men will reap. 
The philosophy of the law is that God’s 





* Sermon preached at the opening of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, July 2, 1905, in 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium, from the text: 
‘For one soweth and another reapeth. Other 
men labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.”’ 
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plans are long plans. His vine is a vine 
of power and influence, whose boughs 
stretch over generations, while His 
sheaves wave, not over furrows, but 
across centuries, so that two generations 
are necessary to compass the space be- 
tween seedtime and harvest. 
Fortunately, Nature makes its law 
clear. As things go up toward excel- 
lence, they ask more time for full growth. 
In the garden a week answers for the 
mushroom; a month for the radish, a 
summer for the shock of corn, five sum- 
mers for the peach, while fifty are neces- 
sary for the oak andelm. Nototherwise 
is it in the kingdom of morals. Ina sin- 
gle hour the parent can teach the child 
the folly of cutting its fingers. But when 
you rise to the culture of the disposition, 
and the sweetening of the whole life and 
the uplift of the nation, long time be- 
comes necessary. ‘Thus the teachers, the 
patriots, the merchants, sow in sorrow, 
and die, not having received the promise. 
Then, when long time has passed, the 
son doubles the achievements of his 
father, the young patriot overthrows 


political abuses that his dead leader sup- 
posed were entrenched forever; and stand- 


ing on his teacher’s discoveries and begin- 
ning where his master left off, the pupil 
pushes the horizon back, and finds out 
secrets that would have amazed his guide. 
This it is that makes a great man immor- 
talin influence. So one sows and another 
reaps. One man labors and another en- 
ters into the fruit of his labors. 

But hardly had Christ completed His 
statement of this law of sowing and reap- 
ing, of work and influence, than His dis- 
ciples began to illustratethelaw. Inthe 
hour of persecution they fled from Jeru- 
salem in all directions. Some into the 
north toward Babylon, some to the south- 
ward toward Arabia; one group to the 
cities south of the Mediterranean, and 
another group to the cities of the north- 
ern coast. Every whither they went, 
preaching the kingdom of righteousness, 
peace and love. Beholding them afar off, 
brutal leaders went forth to meet the 
apostles with stones and clubs and 
swords, and soon ten of them had 
achieved aviolent death. But what they 
sowed we have reaped. If to-day we lift 
our eyes we behold the world filled with 
free cities, blessed with religious liberty, 
political equality, and the full rights of 
opportunity and work. But in the hour 
when Christ stated the law, it staggered 
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the disciples. Why should one have to 
sow and another reap? Why should one 
labor and toil, and another enter into the 
reward? Does not sowing mean the weary 
foot, the aching brow? Do we not associ- 
ate shouts with sheaves, and the harvest 
festival with reaping ? 

Nothing is so hard as opening the fur- 
row and sowing the seed. Whatsupports 
the toiler is the foresight of the harvest. 
Once convince the Finns that what they 
sow the Russians will reap, and these 
outraged peasants will refuse to cast away 
their seeds. Once the Macedonians be- 
lieve that if they plant the vine the Turks 
will pluck the clusters, they will hence- 
forth neglect their vineyards. The Bul- 
garians will not build houses that others 
may dwell therein. Anything, therefore, 
called war, brigandage, unjust taxation, 
that tends to render the harvest uncer- 
tain, discourages the sowing. But in bold, 
clear, unmistakable terms, Jesus Christ 
tells His disciples that He sends them 
forth to sow a harvest they shall never 
reap. He capitalizes the difficulties. He 
tells them that He sends them out as 
sheep among wolves. He gives them no 
purse, no staff, no promise of the reward 
of a far-off reappearing. He sends them 
out tocapture fortresses, with no weapons 
except their bleeding fingers and their 
prayers; but the disciples met the stone, 
the club and the sword with forgiveness 
and the martyr’s courage. Soon they 
fell on death. They sowed, and we have 
reaped harvests of spirit, cathedrals of 
worship, Te Deums of praise, literatures, 
new laws and liberties, happy homes, and 
the immortal hope that arms life against 
death itself. Of a truth they labored, 
and we have entered into the fruit of their 
labors. 

The Law of Influence.—Consider the 
justice of this law of influence. It would 
be easy to establish the intellectual su- 
premacy of Christ over other teachers by 
His statement of these principles alone. 
We go abroad in thought and behold the 
nations. Ofall social wealth we can only 
say that one soweth and another reapeth. 
Immeasurable the wealth of this republic. 
Our treasures in land and pastures and 
fields of cotton and of wheat, in flocks and 
herds, in farmhouse and factory, in car 
and ship, represent some ninety billions 
of dollars. The sum of this treasure 
represents wealth so vast as to stagger 
the imagination itself. And to whom does 
it belong? Is this treasure the possession 
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of forty millions of adults? Strictly 
speaking, it all belongs to our children 
and to babes in the cradle. These little 
ones, who have never opened a single fur- 
row, are to reap the harvests of wealth. 
These babes will ride in cars they have 
never built, will soon sailin ships they 
have never constructed, will use looms 
and engines they have never invented. 
They are going to live in mansions on the 
avenues and cottages in the streets their 
hands never founded. Soon they will read 
books they never wrote, they will enjoy 
laws they did not enact, they will use lib- 
erties they never won. 


pass on forever. 
den treasure of civilization with tools, 


weapons, books, laws and industries, the | 


great man closes the door, midst blinding 
tears, and handing the key to his child, 
he goes away, to be seen no more for- 
ever. 

Oh, if young men and women had the 
magician’s skill or the wand of imagina- 
tion, how real this statement would be- 
come, that one generation sows and an- 
otherreaps. And what sorrow of sowing 
was our fathers’! They came to inhospit- 
able shores, Nature metthem with storms, 
with bleakness, with savage beasts, and 
still more savage men. Midst the snow 
they hewed out the forest and founded 
the town; they subdued the wild grasses 
and conquered the niggardly soil. They 
cut roads through the wilderness, they 
covered the hillsides with fruit trees, they 
tunneled the mountains, they bridged the 
rivers. they uncovered the coal. In the 
far-off western forest what heroism and 
what privation and what tears from the 
sowers! What tragedies written in the 
story of Lincoln’s mother’s little mound 
in the wilderness! Breathing the malarial 
air that arose from the new soil, they 
shivered with cold and burned with fever. 
When the heroes of the great West crossed 
the Alleghanies, to lay the foundation of 
the state, they labored not for themselves 
alone. They sowed the harvest of in- 
telligence for another generation. Few of 
them ever saw the results of their labors. 
On their tombstones you may write these 
words: ‘‘In the wilderness they were 
born; there they lived; in the wilderness 
they died.’’ But what they desired to 
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They will laugh | 
over comedies and weep over tragedies, | 
and exult and sing through solemn pray- | 
ers, not one of which they ever wrote. | 
For the great merchants, the inventors, | 
the architects, the authors will to-morrow | 
Having filled that gol- | 
| Stockbridge to see Jonathan Edwards’ 
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see, and died without seeing, their chil- 
dren have beheld—namely, the wilder- 
ness became a city, and the rich harvest 
that is now ripening from their sowing is - 
all yours, their houses, their lands, the 
comforts they have created, the laws they 
passed, the railways they built. Yours 
their gold, their silver. They wove a 
rich texture, whose threads are golden 
with treasure, and spread the shining web 
over all the land, the beads being great 
towns and cities. For verily one genera- 
tion sows and another reaps. Our fathers 
labored and we have entered into the fruit 
of their labors. 

An Intellectual Law.—Consider that 
this is not merely national, but is also in- 
tellectual law for individuals. Our age 
makes much of its great men, and never 
tires of praising them. We celebrate 
their birthdays, we make a pilgrimage to 


chair, we pay a fortune for a little relic 
from Stratford. The city preserves the pen 
with which the great author wrote. We 
make long journeys to some foreign land 
to stand before the house where the hero 
was born. All this is right, nor are we 
here to belittle the achievements of the 
great men, but justice to the great army 
of unrecognized heroes is also important. 
These great ones of earth stand on the 
shoulders of unseen helpers; knowledge 
represents a progression. We praise Isaac 
Newton, and rightly do we praise him. 
In that hour when Newton saw that his 
computations were to establish the sound- 
ness of his theory of gravity, he became 
so agitated that his hand could not hold 
the pen, and he asked his helpers to con- 
tinue a task for which joy made him une- 
qual. But when the world poured a flood 
of honors upon the philosopher, it quite 
forgot the unseen sowers who stood back 
of Newton, whose ripe sheaves he had har- 
vested. They labored—he entered into 
the fruit of their labors. 

A Law in the Industrial World.—F¥or 
whatever is true in one kingdom of life 
must be true also in other kingdoms. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to discover 
that this principle of one sowing and 
another reaping holds in the industrial 
world. Much of the wealth of to-day can 
hardly be called ours. The trains are now 
coming over the mountains from Califor- 
nia laden with fruit; soon the grapes will 
come, and the peach. Most fascinating 
the history of this wealth. When Cortez 
came to Mexico he carried shiploads of 
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gold and silver and various forms of 
wealth back to Spain. But the mission- 
aries were not seeking men’s wealth, but 
men’s souls; they therefore broke with 
Cortez and fled into the mountains; mak- 
ing their way to the shores of the Pacific 
they journeyed north. One of these 
teachers carried with him the root that 
after centuries has become the celebrated 
Santa Barbara vine. Its trunk is like a 
man’s trunk for thickness, and in a single 
summer it ripens tons of grapes, compet- 
ing with the historic vine in Hampton 
Court; and all the raisin grapes that feed 


the vine that journeyed over the moun- 


to that humble priest. He labored, he 
suffered incredible hardships, he perished 
in the desert, he was stricken down by 
savage Indians, but, dying, he left the 
furrow open. 
entered into the fruit of his labors. 


In the History of Nations.—This law of } 
| barn, lifted the torch upon the chateau 


influence appears in the history of the 
nations. Lift up your eyes, and look to- 
ward the East. What an epoch of up 
heaval has overwhelmed Russia. 


No scholar can think of Odessa and the | 
corpses that fill the streets without re- 


calling the French Revolution. But 
serfdom and incompetence. 
millions of her peasants can neither read 
nor write. EHighty-one thousand, two 
hundred and seventy- two title deeds cover 
all lands, cottages, shops, factories, 
stores, wealth in country and wealth in 
city. All the rest of the one hundred and 
forty millions are without property. By 
one revolution of the peasants England 
gained the Magna Charta 
revolution England gained representative 
government. By a third revolution the 
Puritans destroyed feudalism, overthrew 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
broke up the great estates, and ushered 
in the middle classes, as the bond be- 
tween the serf and the patrician. 

But these three great revolutions must 
be condensed into one for Russia. No 
man knows what the morrow will bring 
forth as a harvest from the sowing of 
crime and sin that belongs to the old past. 
There is a page in the history of France 
that offers warning and alarm. In 1788, 
during the old regime, a certain French 
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| into the forest and forgot. 
the world, this great store of the fruit of | 


He labored, and we have | 


| his family into the blazing rafters. 
What | 
the autocrats of yesterday sowed, the | 
nobles and peasants of to day are reaping. | 


| burg the other day. 
| sian land-owner brought a story of terror 
Russia has sown ignoranee, superstition, | 
Ninety-five | 
| estates. 
| ashes,’’ exclaimed the frightened land- 


| chateaux and castles. 


By a second | 


i But, 
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and starved the hundreds of families of 
peasants on his estates. One chill No- 
vember day the prince was riding through 
the forest. Suddenly he overtook a peas- 
ant with a box upon hisshoulder. ‘‘What 
is that box?’ exclaimed the patrician 
land-owner. ‘‘A coffin, sire.’’ ‘' Of what 
did the man die ?’’ ‘‘ Of starvation, sire.’’ 
‘* And who are you?’’ ‘‘The peasant who 
looked in at your window last night while 
you were eating, and was beaten by the 


| butler whom you sent to the door.’’ Then 


the prince put his spurs to his horse, rode 
Yes, in his 
folly and selfishness and sin, he forgot, 


| but hunger made the peasant remember! 
tains to feed those far off states, we owe | 


Having buried his brother, the peasant, 


| at midnight, raised a mob of serfs; march- 
| ing in the darkness, the men lifted the 
| rails from the fences and used them as 


battering rams. They pounded down the 
doors of the chateau, poured through the 
great halls and galleries, looted pantry 
and wine cellar, stripped granary and 


and tossed the corpses of the prince and 
Soon 
all France was aflame, while the Reds, 
marching, spread terror over the land. 
Now, keep that incident in mind, and 
use it to explain that event in St. Peters- 
Alarmed, the Rus- 


to the czar’s palace, a story of the upris- 
ing of the serfs, who were pillaging the 
‘Russia is to be brought to 
owner. ‘‘ Only one thing can save our 
We must publish 
one hundred million copies, in cheap 
form, of the history of the French Revo- 
lution. When the peasants read that 
story, and realize that the destruction of 
France injured peasants as well as the 
princes, the serfs will return to reason. 
when the plan was about to be 
adopted, some one of the Russian land- 
owners happened to remember that the 
ninety millionsof peasants could not read. 
So, God was not mocked. 

These land-owners kept the peasants 
in ignorance and refused the school-house 
and the book, and now, in the hour of 
their need, destruction and misery are 
upon them. What they sowed they must 
reap. They labored to produceignorance 
and superstition in their peasants, to keep 
them down, and now they must reap the 
fruitage of ignorance and sin, while their 


prince owned a half-million acres of land, | own families suffer as onc 
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suffered. The old autocracy spoiled the 
peasants, and now the peasants are turn- 
ing to spoil the autocracy. To-morrow 
Russia will become one Vesuvius, pour- 
ing forth passion, murder, arson, sedition, 
like lurid lava. Soon the flames will en- 
velop the land. The palace will become 
a heap, the chateau will become a ruin 
and when the spirit, rising from the 
ashes, speaks, it will have but one voice 
—we have sinned, as autocrats, against 
man and God, therefore we are dead and 
our place is left desolate. But the law is 
the old, old law, that they who sow tothe 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption. 
The Promise to the Teacher.—But this 
law of influence has special meaning for 
all educators. What an assembly is this, 
represented by twelve thousand educa- 
tors of the Republic! It is given to the 
merchant to feed the state and clothe it. 
The soldier keeps the state in liberty, the 
physician keeps the state in health. It 
is the province of the teacher to keep the 
state in wisdom and knowledge, that the 
sons and daughters of the Republic may 
be wise, strong and self-sufficing. The 
great institutions of our country are four 
—the American family, it is the very 
Then comes the 


spring of national life. 
free church that makes a man a Christian. 
The institutions of liberty make the citi- 


zen a patriot. Last of all, the school- 
house makes the man a scholar, wise to- 


ward all the relations of home and mar- | 


ket-place and forum. 

The teacher’s work is to manufacture 
manhood of a good quality. You take 
the child at the seminar point, when he is 
a mere bundle of roots and a handful of 
seed. Week in and week out the teacher 
plies the child by all the facts of history, 
of science, of literature, of art, and of 
ethics, and makes the little large, the raw 
ripe, the crude is brought to the full de- 
velopment and perfect symmetry of mind 
and heart. Whose task is the greatest ? 
Is that man first who works in things, or 
that one whoworksin souls? Whatstuff 
endures ? Soul stuff. Put your thought, 
your intelligence into wood and it rots, 
into iron and it rusts. Put it into child- 
hood and youth, and so it abides. Would 
you make your influence immortal? Fu- 
turity is vulnerable only at one point—a 
point named childhood. Civilization 


would perish were it not for the fact that | 


we have educators who gather up all the 
achievements of society, and give them 


over to the plastic minds of the children ! 
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and youthof the land. This makes the 
educator immortal in his influence. 

The Teacher's Reward.—Is Arnold of 
Rugby dead? His educational reforms 
were never so potent. Is Horace Mann 
dead? The man who taught us that the 
doing that makes commerce is born of 
the thinking that makes scholars? No 
educator dies. He lives like the trees 
and the vineyards his hands have planted. 
How can those who taught us wisdom 
ever die? Why, in my dreams their souls 
flash through the air like the wings of the 
angel of God. Those who sow the land 
with the good seed of wisdom and knowl- 
edge belong to the generations. Death 
itself only lends them knighthood, and 
lifts them to the heavenly battlements, 
from whence they rain love and inspira- 
tion upon us. God be praised for the 
teachers of onr youth. Blessed are these 
educators who now are teaching our own 
children and youth! These instructors 
have grasped the levers of the future. 
They are laboring, but the merchants of 
to-morrow will enter into the fruits of 
their labors. 

Magnify your calling. Remember that 
you are not one, but two, for the stars in 
Joyfully 
place the chart of life in the hands of these 


| little pilgrims who are committed to your 


care. Show them the pathway that leads 
across the continent of the years. Give 
your wisdom and influence as freely as 
the summer gives itself to this zone. 
Carry your atmosphere of sweetness and 
light with you, and pour forth your treas- 
ures of character, as flowers pour forth 
their perfume. Remember that the winds 
that blow across the western prairies are 
laden with invisible spores and seeds for 
future harvest. Be not niggardly, but 
overflow with bounty. 

Live in your school-rooms like princes. 
Glow and sparkle upon those who dwell 
in your presence as yonder planet in the 
sky glows with ten thousand radiant 
effects. Make beautiful the threshold of 
the school-house. Clothe the library 
with allurement. Clear all obstacles from 
the highways that your feet may run 
joyfully along the paths of wisdom. Re- 
member that it is better to have served a 
little child, and saved him, than to have 
won a kingdom. Do not expect honors 
here; it will be honor enough for you to 
hear the word, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of My little ones, ye did it unto 
Me.’’ You may be sowing with tears, 
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but remember that you shall reap, you 
shall reap with joy. 

On the tomb of the old English hero 
they carved these words: ‘‘ Here lies one 
who by the inspiration of God drained 
the fens of England.’’ And the great 
abbey: the epitaph tells us that the archi- 
tect’s monument is the cathedral itself. 
But let your work be higher still. Man- 
ufacture manhood of good quality, that 
the very substance of the nation, with its 
laws and liberty, and self-sufficing life, 
may publish your achievement as a 
teacher. Then, these whom you have 
served will greet you beyond,and give you 
gratitude. Perchance a great host of 
earthly pilgrims whom you have taught, 
and who have gone on before shall come 
out to meet and greet you, and bring you 
in with trumpets and banners. For they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn chil- 
dren to righteousness and manhood, as 
the stars for ever and ever. 


THE HOME AS A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


HE word ‘‘education’’ drops easily 
from the American tongue, yet all 
who use it use it from a different view- 
point, according to their own experience 
and ofttimes their dreams. 

Education is far too large a subject for 
us to expect a school to comprehend it all. 
In discussing the subject, it is not wished 
to make it too nebulous, too shadowy, 
but to point out the largeness of the sub- 
ject, and to indicate that no one institu- 
tion can comprehend it all. There must 
be tests applied to this education, not 
only school tests, but those of the world, 
the church, the neighborhood. It is not 
always the school test that is asked for 
first. Ofttimes, in fact generally, the 
first question asked is not the college 
rank, but the possession of world virtue; 
not the fact of the accumulation of know!l- 


edge of books, but the knowledge of life | 


and the world. It is the knowledge of 
life that is needed. It will always hap- 
pen that he who is best educated is he who 
has the fullest knowledge of life. 

The second test is that of enjoyment. 
No power is more divine than that which 
gives us the power to see loveliness in that 
which is considered generally unlovely. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
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Another test is the ability to know how 
to be strong, able to achieve and accom- 
plish. This leads us to the finest test of 
education, that of service. 

And so it is fair to assume this handful 
of tests for our education, and if we do 
that we must at once say that the schools 
are (not) the place where these powers are 
derived. 

Great as is the work of the school, it is 
only one of our fields of education. The 
others are the home, playground, shop, 
church, neighborhood. 

In training there are three factors, that 
which we call discipline, the teacher, and 
the scholar. There seems to be but one 
place where this is going on to its fullest 
extent, that is, the home. At school the 
conditions are to a greater or less extent 
abnormal and unnatural. 

In the home the situation is normal and 
all things are natural, leading up natur- 
ally to the formal training that is derived 
from the teacher in the school. If he has 
known objects and emotions in the home, 
he knows them when he meets them in 
books. This is true no matter what the 
age of the scholar. Still the demand is 
made for life, and deals with what he 
brings from home rather than what he 
brings from school. 

If this is true, is it not true that the 
highest task we can set before ourselves 
is to so guide and direct our homes so that 
this desired result can be attained? The 
work before us is to increase the number 
of the good homes where right teaching 
is to be had. To do this will be to de- 
crease the plague spots of the earth, and 
what better task is there than this? 
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HEIR educational legislation is a 
matter for each state in the Union, 
and is not determined by the national 
Senate and Congress at Washington. 
Upon the local community lies the re- 
sponsibility of educating its own people. 
The result of this is that educational in- 
stitutions, whether elementary or higher, 
must be in close touch with the aims and 
ambitions of the community that they 
serve, or they cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue to exist. That this condition is in 
the long run beneficial in an equal degree 
to the teachers, to the people, and conse- 
quently to the institutions, I have no 
manner of doubt. 
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In many ways the United Staies has 
exceptional opportunities for leading the 
way in new methods of education, and it 
cannot be denied that the nation is avail- 
ing itself of its unique advantages. One 
thing, however, must be borne in mind, 
and that is, that, like our own country, 
she is still in a stage of transition so far as 
her educational aims and machinery are 
concerned. She does not claim to have 
reached finality in her efforts to educate, 
or to have perfected any one system. 
She is just feeling her way towards a new 
and better method of instruction. But 
more than we or any European nation 
have yet done, she has entered upon many 
novel and interesting experiments which 
are gradually revolutionizing her teach 
iug. More than we, she takes account of 
the changed conditions in which men live 
to-day, and seeks to adapt her training to 
the current need. And more than we, she 
is thus attempting to solve the new edu- 
cational problems that are confronting 
civilized nations. 

Education in the United States, 
ever be the local difference of administra- 
tion, rests upon the principle that every 
citizen, male or female, a of 
class, creed or fortune, is entitled to 
opportunities, and that it is the bus iness 
ot the state to provide those opportunities 
by education fitting men and women for 
life. 

The teaching in American hig 
as well as their pline, 
more informal and leisurely than in our 
own. I doubtif they 
much work as our schools do; 
think that a lad of eighteen, in the first 
class of an American high school, can 
compare in the extent of his reading or 
the scholarly finish of his work with boys 
from the head of Eton, Rugby, or Marl- 
borough. But our great secondary 
schools cater for a select few, theirs for 
the whole people. They give an equal 
chance of a sound education to every boy 
or girl, irrespective of class, creed, or 
means; and on the whole they are success- 
ful. We claim to provide, not always 
with success, a superior article for those 
who can afford to pay forit. They pro- 
vide fairly well for the intellectual needs 
of the average citizen, but perhaps hardly 
enough for the training of special ability. 
We give a good education—better, I 
think, than theirs—to the few who can 
profit by it, but we more or less neglect 
the mass of ordinary minds. 
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W nat has struck me most forcibly in a 
short and imperfect survey of a wide field 
is, first of all, the attitude of the Amer- 
ican people towards public education as 
a prime necessity of national life, for 
which hardly any expenditure can be too 
great, and next, its eminently practical 
and popular character. 

The Americans believe in education, 
and it would hardly be au exaggeration 
to say that in most parts of the country 
there is no other question about which 
they feel so strongly or on the further- 
ance of which they are so resolutely set. 

Everywhere I was most favorably im- 
the work of the training 
nd, as far as IJ could 
excellence of the 
schools is largely 


ssed with 

visited, a 
general 

American 


sagen = — most of the 
ia the majority 


tion and re efinement ¢ of the teac io their 


enthusiast 1 for the profession, the readi- 
ness to be etter equip themselves for their 
stud v, by atte nding 

ut the year, and summer 

ersities during the va- 

One cause of the keenness for education 

1 America is the freedom of opportunity 
which awaits all American citizens who 
ability to rise, and are willing to 
the price in industry or training. 
t yy uth, be he the son of the Presi- 
or the son of the laborer, knows that 
is nothing to hinder his advance 
to tk i | highest positions in public, 
ssional or commercial life, except his 
personal merit and ability. To 
1 to th se qualities he believes an ad- 
vanced education is essential, and he is 
willing, therefore, to do anything to ob- 
tain it. 

The greatest interest which the people 
generally take in educational affairs is 
shown by the manner in which personai 
assistance is so often rendered to the 
public schools. In large numbers of in 
stances one is told that many of the pic- 
tures, statuettes and pieces of furniture, 
etc., have been given by some one who 
is interested in the school. Children often 
give concerts, for which a small charge is 
made, and the proceeds used for the pur- 
chase of some article of school furniture, 
or apparatus, or of books for the school 
library. 

The high schools are interesting, both 
from an economic and a socialistic point 
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of view. Only about twelve per cent. of 
all the scholars enrolled in them are pre- 
paring for college; all the rest leave school 
cither before completing the school course 
or immediately after the secondary school 
course is finished. Many enter a train- 
ing college (normal school) in order to 
prepare for the teaching profession, 
whilst the others begin active life in some 
business or other employment. One can 
trace the influence of the high school 
training in the manners and capacity of 
all the young people to be seen at workin 
the business places and factories in the 
United States. The actual results of the 
high school course, great as they are, are 
not such important factors in a social 
sense as are the habits of study which 
have been acquired. 

Another characteristic of the high 
school in America is co-education. Boys 
and girls go through the same curricu- 
lum, are taught by the same teachers, and 
sit side by side in the same class-rooms 
throughout their school careers in nearly 
all the public high schools. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment seem to have been fully discussed 
and anxiously considered. Itisa matter 


upon which it is practically impossible 


for the occasional visitor to come to any | 
| and political factors. 
| democracy very pronounced in its views 


conclusion that is worth having. I think, 
however, that one general observation 
which I believe was made by many of 
the commissioners is worth recording, 
namely, that the relations of boys and 
and girls in and out of school, of men and 
women students in the universities, as 
well as of men and women in the every- 
day walks of life, appeared to be more 
natural than in this country. There 
seemed, for example, to be no difficulty 
in business houses or in the administra- 
tive offices of colleges and universities in 
having mixed staffs, men and women 
working side by side without any of the 
hindrances to work that are heard of over 
here. That the testimony of the business 
men on this point was unanimous is 
shown by the fact that they regarded any 
question with regard to it with surprise. 

In Britain, owing partly to class and 
cast distinctions which do not hold to the 
same extent across the Atlantic, the im- 
pression has got abroad that education 
only spoils the common workman, and 
unfits him for his industrial position. 
Manufacturers and managers generally 
seem to look with disfavor upon highly- 
educated youth and college men. At 
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least, they give no encouragement to this 
class, over their more ignorant rivals, and 
consequently, the youths themselves, 
finding no advantage in remaining so 
long at school or college, leave early, 
ignoring the benefits of a knowledge and 
training which seem to carry them no 
further forward in the actual business and 
trade of life. 

The attitude in the States I found to be 
exactly the opposite to this. So far from 
disparaging education, the American re- 
gards it as the chief national asset, and 
strains every nerve to render it as widely 
diffused as possible, convinced that the 
increase of intelligence thus fostered will 
be acommon gain. The educated youth 
will not only make a better citizen, but he 
will outstrip his more ignorant fellow in 
industrial efficiency, and in the long run 
leave him far behind. The conditions of 
American life have not permitted her peo- 
ple toignore so obvious a fact. There 
are circumstances and forces, as I have 
indicated, which have thrust upon them 
more peremptorily than upon us, recog 
nition of the value and necessity of edu- 
cation. Besides the economic fact that the 
development of the material resources of 
the country demands the best available 
intelligence and skill, there are the social 
The nation is a 


of personal rights and personal liberty, 
and if it is to govern itself wisely, it must 
make sure, as far as possible, that 
its members, drawn as they are from all 
nationahities, are sufficiently welded to- 
gether and enlightened to make intelli- 
gent and safe use of their voting privi- 
leges. Widespread popular ignorance 
would be a constant menace and danger 
to the stability of the state, as well as to 
the industrial interests. 

In consequence of this more enlight- 
ened view of education, manufacturers 
and employers of labor are more ready to 
recognize the superiority of the trained 
student over the untrained artisan, and 
are everywhere eager to get technically- 
trained men to direct their work; they 
show their interest in, and appreciation 
of, learning by founding and equipping 
institutes and colleges for the technical 
training of young men in the various 
industries; and they further encourage all 
such institutions by giving the college- 
trained youths a preference over those 
who are merely shop-trained.—Fvom Re- 
port of Mosely Commission. 
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PRIMARY READING. 
BY E. O. GROVER. 


HE work that is to be accomplished in 
our reading classes during the last four 
years of the school period is: 1. To teach 
the child toread fluently and thoughtfully. 
2. To stimulate the imagination and 
strengthen the judgment. 3. To create 
a love for reading and an appreciation of 
the best in literature and in poetry. 4. 
To impart new ideas and awaken the de- 
sire to apply them. In other words, our 
object is to lay a foundation in the life of 
each child in our charge upon which he 
himself can build a broad and useful edu- 
cation. 

How great then, is the responsibility of 
the primary teacher! If her work is not 
well done, the mind and heart of the little 
child entrusted to her is dwarfed, per- 
haps permanently. Only teachers in the 


higher grades know how difficult it is to 
awaken interest in a child who has not 
been roused to any degree of enthusiasm 
for learning and hard work during the 
imaginative and plastic period which was 
spent in the primary grades. 


The first six weeks or two months of 
the first school year should be spent in 
arousing the social and imaginative in- 
stincts in a child and in preparing him 
through blackboard and action lessons to 
read with ease and pleasure the first stories 
which he will find in his primer. 

But what shall be the nature of the first 
book to be given the child after’ the few 
weeks of probation and preparation are 
passed ? The advice of Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold is to ‘‘ learn what the child likes 
and begin with his likes.’’ 

We know that nearly all children de- 
light in rhyme and rhythm, such as is 
found in the melodies of Mother Goose 
and nursery songs. Charles Elliot Nor- 
ton says: ‘‘ The child’s first reading 
should mainly consist in what may culti- 
vate his ear for the music of verse and 
may rouse his fancy and to this end noth- 
ing is better than the rhymes and jingles 
which have sung themselves, generation 
after generation, in the nursery and on the 
playground. Mother Goose is the best 
primer. No matter if the rhymes be non- 
sense verses, many a poet might learn the 
lesson of good versification from them, 
and the child in repeating them is acquir- 


ing the accent of emphasis and of rhyth- | 


mical form.’’ 
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Nursery rhymes furnish as good ma- 
terial for drill on word and sentence forms 
as do the ordinary statements about bats, 
cats, dogs, balls, etc., which we find on 
the first pages of many of our primers. 
A story built around the first few lines 
of ‘‘ This is the house that Jack built. 
This is the malt that lay in the house that 
Jack built,’’ etc., need not be any more 
difficult to read, but much more stimu- 
lating to the imagination of the brave 
little child, who is struggling to master 
the strange hieroglyphics in his book, 
than sentences such as these: ‘‘I seea 
cat. Thecatisonthe mat. See the bat. 
Can you see the bat ?’’ 

Mother Goose rhymes will doubtless re- 
main for all time the child’s gateway to 
literature. They are the most natural 
preparation for the short stories and fables 
which have been told to generations of 
little people. They rouse a subtle ap- 
preciation for whatever is artistic in litera- 
ture and in verse. But, as the child’s 
body cannot develop on one kind of food 
alone, sono morecan hismind. Wehope 
that the days are nearly past when the 
child shall be obliged to read one primer 
over and over until he has memorized the 
stories sufficiently to be given a first 
reader, only to read and re-read that until 
promoted to a second reader, and so on. 
During the first school year from six to 
ten primers and first readers or simple 
story books, should be read, which will in- 
clude material on the following subjects : 

1. Nursery rhymes and Mother Goose 
melodies with stories of action built around 
them. 

2. Some of the simplest Esop’s fables. 

3. A few folk-lore tales which have 
been re told in the natural vocabulary of 
the child. 

4. Nature and flower myths. 

5. One or two rather long stories of 
child-life and activity, which might find 
a parallel in the life and experience of 
each child. 

6. Stories based upon children’s games, 
which may be dramatized in the class. 

7. As the crowning work for the year, 
a careful and natural study of a few of the 
masterpiecesin painting. The study may 
be closely allied with social story-telling as 
well as with the reading lesson by talk- 
ing about the pictures or reading simple 
stories about them. 

The work of the second grade should 
be but a step beyond that which bas been 
given tothe first. The child in this grade 
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is still a beginner and still finds delight 
in whatever is rhythmical, mysterious, 
and wonderful. But there should be no 
gap between story-land and the actual 
world in which the child lives. A sug- 
gestive list of reading for the second 
grades then, would consist of the follow- 
ing material : 

1. A reasonable amount of carefully 
selected fables and fairy tales. 

2. A few classic and nature myths. 

3. Stories of neighborhood life and in- 
dustrial activity. 

4. Stories of the life of primitive people, 
such as ‘‘ The Tree Dwellers,’’ prepared 
by Katharine E. Dopp. 

5. Simple stories of colonial life. 

6. A partial but thoughtful study of 
two or three good authors, and a few 
choice bits from their writings, ¢. g., 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Christina G. 
Rossetti, and Henry W. Longfellow. 

7. A similar study of a few of the inter- 
esting and stimulating anecdotes from the 
lives of two or three of the world’s great 
artists, with acareful, social study of some 
of their paintings. 

If you have begun a course of work in 
the first and second grades that is promis- 
ing to make fluent, thoughtful readers of 
your boys and girls, and that is arousing 
a genuine interest in and liking for the 
best in literature aud poetry, by all means 
continue the work along the same lines 
in the third and fourth grades, always 
enlarging and broadening the field as 
the children advance in technical skill 
and in mental perception. 

Give the children in these grades just 
enough of classic myths and fairy tales to 
satisfy their delight in the mysterious, 
and to keep their imaginations keen and 
active. Continue the study of the cus- 
toms and life of the primitive people of 
our land, of the Indian and the Eskimo, 
and of the social and industrial life of to- 
day. Let the children read stories of 
American life and adventure, and stories 
of old Greece, stories of the Saints—St. 
Christopher and St. Francis of Assisi, 
and the Old Testament stories of Joseph, 
David, and Daniel. 

The boys and girls in the third and 
fourth grades should also read a few long 
stories under the direction of the teacher. 
They will be interested in ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘ The 
Adventures of a Brownie,’’ ‘‘ The Song 
of Hiawatha,’’ and some of the stories by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. But, above all, 
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give them real poetry to read. Too fre- 
quently they read and hear read but very 
little good verse from the time the nursery 
rhyme period is past until they are ex- 
pected to read with pleasure and under- 
standing Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
Scott. Itis true that but little real poetry 
has been written that is not too medita- 
tive or too difficult in form and content to 
be read with profit by children under ten 
years of age, but perhaps it is better so. 
If there were more children’s poets, we, 
with our passion to instruct and to build 
broad foundations for education, might 
overwhelm the little people with a surfeit 
of verses from many authors, and so deny 
them the delight of forming an intimate 
acquaintance with any one. Hundreds 
of critical little minds have already set 
the seal of approval upon many of the 
verses by Christina Rossetti, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Eugene Field, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

Let the growing boy and girl make 
friends at the very beginning with the 
best men and women through their writ- 
ings, but do not force upon them unneces- 
sary facts about the lives of those whom 
they are learning to love. It is of slight 
importance that a boy should know just 
when and where Robert Louis Stevenson 
was born and died, but it will bea lifelong 
joy and inspiration to him to carry in his 
heart the ‘‘ Happy Thought,”’ 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

Give to the boys and girls something 
to satisfy their love for rhyme and rhythm, 
and we shall see poets and musicians 
arising to inspire and make glad the 
world. Reveal to them beauty in color 
and line, acquaint them with the men 
and women who have reflected upon can- 
vas and wrought in stone the deepest and 
simplest attributes of nature and life, and 
we shall see these boys and girls of ours 
finding expression for a genius which 
might have remained forever dumb, if 
we had not opened the gate into the won- 
derful realm of art. 

Longfellow says: ‘‘ Many have genius, 
but wanting art are dumb.’’ May we 
not cause any little one under our charge 
to go blind and dumb through life because 
of our failure to lead him rightly in youth. 
May we also be forgiven if we have said 
or even thought, that any simple book or 
story is good enough for the little child 
until he has mastered the technique of 
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reading. 
that nothing is too good for the child. 
We must give him the best there is. 
William DeWitt Hyde says: ‘‘It is 
not of so much consequence what a boy 
knows as what ke loves.’’ The period 
when the emotions are stirred, either for 
good or evil, is never so great as during 
the four years which the child spends 
under the direction of a primary teacher, 
and the most effective channel the teacher 
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Our motto should rather be | ding objects and ideas, is the task of the 


language teacher. A difficult task it is, 
indeed, but not impossible. In acquiring 
an elementary vocabulary, the use of 
objects and pictures suffices. In the 


| study of literary texts, the vocabulary 


thus acquired constitutes the basis of 
instruction. The meaning of unfamiliar 
words is made clear mainly by definition, 


| by analysis, but above all by context. 
| To ‘‘guess,’’ as it were, the correct 


has for inspiring in him a love for all that | 
is beautiful and true in life, in literature | 
and in art, is through that branch of | 


work which we designate as “‘ Primary 
Reading.’’ 


eee 


TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. 


BY ERNST WOLF. 


meaning of an unfamilar word from its 
associations, means a mental activity of 
the highest educational value, a real 
logical reasoning, not inferior to the 


| solving of an algebraic equation with an 
unknown quantity. 


‘THE question of method becomes of | 


gravest importance 
shows that by the method in vogue un- 
satisfactory results are attained. Assum- 
ing this to be the case the reformers for 
the last thirty years have tried to find the 
reasons for the meager harvest that sprang 
forth from the golden seed that had been 
sown, and to point out ways which 
would assure better results. 
that the secret of success depended upon 
the intensity of the impressions, and 
called attention to the fact, that the use 
of the mother tongue in the teaching of 
foreign languages prevented the impres- 
sions from becoming intense. 
attacked the claim, presented by the 
advocates of the ‘‘old’’ method, that it 
gives an unparalleled ‘‘mental discipline.’’ 


if experience | 


; sion in the public school. 
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MISSION OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. A. E. WINSHIP. 
F the mission of the school is to teach 
the three R’s, then music has-no mis- 
With all due 


; regard to the eminent personal success 


that stands behind some very clever words 


| already spoken in this convention, I hes- 


They argued | 
| a spectacular plea for the three R’s. 


itate not to say that few arguments are 
as vague and vicious, trite and tricky, as 
It 


| is delightfully refreshing to have at the 


They | 


head oi this noble organization at such a 
time as this, a man with the convictions 
and courage that prompted the notable 
presidential utterance of the opening 
meeting. And in making a plea for 


| music I appeal from a great mayor to a 
| greater educator. 


A chaotic muddle of contradictory views | 


is still prevailing in regard to this ques- 


tion, and the idea that the process is | 
| in two years when the child is eleven and 


presumably different in every individual 
is probably the correct one. 
lationists also claim that 
in translating improves the student’s 
English, while on the other hand, this 
argument is met by the claim that “‘ 


The trans- | 
the exercise | 


If the chief mission of the public 
school is to teach children how to read, 
write and cipher, then it can all be done 


twelve years of age, and the country can 
reduce its 400,000 teachers to less than 
100,000, and turn over three-fourths of the 


| school money to the politicians in the 


no |! 


phenomenal linguist has ever produced | 


real literature.’’ 


Languages are learned by forming as- | 


sociations. In learning to speak his 
mother tongue, the child associates words 
with objects, actions, events, and finally, 
sentences with thoughts. To overcome 
this habit and to replace it by the habit 
of associating ‘‘ directly,’’ the words of 
the foreign language with the correspond- 


| 
| 
| 
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sewer, street and police departments; but 
if it is expected that the schools can in 
eight years teach all children to read flu- 
ently and feelingly, to spell all words cor- 
rectly, perform all examples accurately, 
and solve all problems promptly for the 
rest of life, then I beg to submit that it 
will never be done in eight or in eighteen 
years, unless the Lord repents of the way 
he has made man and breathes a new 
human nature into the children of men. 
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A little time every day for twelve years 
is indispensable to the formation of the 
habit of accuracy and rapidity in practice 
of the fundamentals. Without such a 
practice, a little every day, it is impos- 
sible for most children to keep step for 
life in the essentials of learning. 

A sttpid person will spell his own 
name, however complicated it may be, 
because he writes it frequently; but I 
was once called upon to witness a will 
when the maker asked me to spell her 
name because she had not written it for 
years. 

Too much time on fundamentals is 
almost as bad as none at all; to practice is 
all right, to drill is to bore—in school or 
out. One never drills on a piano; she 
practices; one ought never to drill in the 
fundamentals, bnt rather practice. They 
will be learned ten times as well if half 
of the school day is made bright and 
cheery, appetizing and relishing. 

The senseless magnifying of the three 
R’s makes schools that can only hold 
children by means of a com-pul-so-ry 
school law! That expression is an in- 
dictment of a school system that drills all 
life and spirit out of many children. 
One mission of public school music is to 
wipe that word compulsory off the school 
laws. Be careful that you don’t drill in 
music. Have you never seen a teacher 
who could make music as dry as the mul- 
tiplication table ? 

You can never get music into school, 
nor any thing else that is aglow with life 
until educators talk of education as a 
fountain and not as a foundation. That 
word foundation has charged to it more 
pedagogical crimes than any other one 
word. Education places one in touch 
with sources and is not seeking a place 
where movement is impossible. In the 
eighteenth century there was some ex- 
cuse for it. One hundred years ago 
things would petrify and make good 
foundations, but now they putrefy. The 
school must be a fountain of power, of 
life, of joy. 

Is music a fad or has it a mission? 

What is the real vital mission of the 
public school? Is it not to do for the 
children as a whole what they will find, 
all in all, beneficial through life, not 
simply in business, not simply in the 
earning of a living, but at work and at 
play, in the home and in society, in the 
using of money as well as in the getting 
of it,in enjoying life as well as being able 
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to live, in getting genuine pleasure out of 
others, in giving pleasure to others, and 
in keeping youths and adults from going 
wrong physically, intellectually, and 
morally. 

Music does much for the disposition and 
for the character. It provides recreation 
and utilizes leisure; it may be a limitless 
blessing to the home: the church. could 
hardly exist without it. The child 
taught to discriminate between music and 
vulgar noise will not be tempted by the 
trashy shows that are perhaps the worst 


| curse that afflicts the city life of the poor 


and the weak. 

In one city in the West a cheap show 
settled down in the town. Children’s 
matinee tickets were sold to the stores 
for two ond a half cents, to be given as 
premiums. The demoralization of the 
schools threatened. The wise and ener- 
getic superintendent forced the teaching 
of school music, introduced chorus work, 
and started an orchestra in each school, 
and openly attacked the cheap music, and 
literally drove the show out of business. 
The public schools can revolutionize the 
entertainments of most cities if they 
really appreciate the possibilities in good 
music. Isn’t this a mission worth while? 

School music must be devotional, 
patriotic, intellectual and inspirational. 

There is no more perfect mechanism 
than the mechanics of music, but there is 
no music in that which is merely mechan- 
ical. There is nothing so inspirational 
as music, but there is no worthy music in 
anything merely inspirational. 

School music must be devotional, will 
be this under any reasonable conditions. 
It will inevitably breathe a_ religious 
spirit into the day. It is the one phase 
of religious activity that does not tend to 
be dogmatic, denominational or sectarian. 
It is as religious naturally as a breath 


‘from heaven, as pure as the flake of wafted 


snow ere it touches the earth, as tonic to 
the souls as a breath from the Wasatch 
range. In the present skeptical state of 
the public mind toward dogmatism and 
its almost reverential attitude toward the 
public school, it is worth all the teaching 
of music costs and more to breathe into 
the life of childhood and youth a rever- 
ence that need not be dogmatic, a religion 
that need not be sectarian. 

Patriotism is devotion with a human 
christening. It idealizes, almost deifies 
one's country. It enkindles the worship- 
ful side of our being human-ward. The 
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only thing that will keep Canada from 
joining the United States is the fact that 
every child has sung ‘‘God Save the 
Queen (or King)’’ every school day of his 
life. It has closed every school day 
known toa Canadian. This will make 
‘*America’’ impossible to them, even 
though thetune be thesame. We donot 
sing ‘‘ America,’ ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,’’ and the state hymns 
as much as we ought, but every child 
learns them in the schools and sings them 
on every star occasion. Some time he 
willdo this daily. The schools of Canada 


make any anti-British sentiment impos- | 


sible; ‘‘ America’ in the schools makes 
any anti American sentiment impossible. 
No teaching of history will do for patri- 
otic sentiment what a daily school song 
can do. 

Music has an intellectual mission. It 
makes intellectual activity graceful and 
refreshing. The old idea was that noth- 
ing was intellectual that did not come 
hard. Friction was an indication of 
power. The squeak of the mind was 
supposed to voice activity. Grinding 
was the characterization of conquest. 
Drill, a simpler word for boring, was 
deified. 


All that is in the past. 
tires or can tire is power to-day. Tireless 
steam, frictionless electricity, even wire- | 
less telegrapy are symbolic of mental | 


Nothing that 


action. When a mind snaps, when the 
nerves are prostrate, 
fags, there has been a wrong use. 

Rhythm is the best mental action. 
Genius is the power to be carried to limit- 
less height, depth, or breadth without 
friction in the flight or leap. 

Music is the one rhythmic art. Its 
mathematics are more exact than logar- 
ithms, its science keener than chemistry, 
its art richer than that of the sculptor and 


painter, and yet the mind obeys the laws. 


of mathematics, chemistry, and art in 
music as easily as sound flies above the 
ocean more readily than the heavy cable 
drags it beneath the sea. 

Music rightly taught does more for 
mental development than the mystic sym- 
bols of algebra or the planting of Greek 
roots in brain soil. 

It is not enough that the school sings. 
It must know what it sings, and why and 
how. Music is the most exact science, 
the most nearly fathomless philosophy, 
the most exhaustless psychology, the 
most brilliant art. 





when the brain | 
| happily terminated prove a fitting con- 
' clusion to what, in most respects was the 
| most notable warin history. The gigan- 
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The public school has a phase of its 
mission to teach the possibilities of music, 
to teach the Psalms of Israel, of the mas- 
ters and the master-pieces. It is a crime 
against heaven and earth to teach of the 
warriors and the triumphs through cour- 
age, and not to teach of men like Handel 
and Haydn, Mendelssohn and Beethoven, 
Mozart and Wagner, the story of whose 
lives is more fascinating than of Xeno- 
phon or Ceesar. 

Music is the noblest inspiration. It 
comes nearest crossing the threshold of 
eternity. For music the very gate of 
heaven stands ajar. 

There is no occasion to be less accurate 
or rapid in number work, to read less in- 
telligently or write less distinctly in order 
for public school music to make us more 
devout, more patriotic, more intellectual, 
more inspired in our love for man and our 
adoration of Jehovah.—Address before the 
National Educational Association. 


=> 


PEACE. 
J thete and Russia have terminated 





their war. The terms Of peace were 
agreed upon yesterday through the 
magnanimity of the Japanese. The for- 
mal treaty will at once be drafted, and the 
two nations will enter upon what all man- 
kind will hope and trust shall prove ‘‘a 


| just and lasting peace.’’ 


The negotiations which have been thus 


tic struggle in which an Oriental nation 
for the first time was successful in war- 
fare with the most populous and one of the 
most powerful of European Powers wit- 
nessed the most destructive naval battle 
recorded upon the pages of time, brought 
into engagement upon the field of battle 
the largest armies of which man has 
chronicle, was the first great war in 
which modern armament and modern 
tactics saw their full development, and 
brought into the family of nations a lusty 
giant from the East that henceforth will 
become one of the controlling factors to 
be reckoned with in the development, 
progress and adjustment of civilization. 

The peace conference proved a natural 
corollary of the stupendous and transcen- 
dently important events it considered; it 
furnishes history a new chapter in diplo- 
macy; it places a crown of laurel upon 
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the brow of America’s great President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Pacificator; it 
enshrines the name of Japan freshly in 
the hearts of all lovers of peace, all friends 
of humanity, for her final acts of magna- 
nimity and moderation, which exalt and 
glorify her character not one whit less 
than her brilliant and heroic achieve- 
ments in war. 

By theterms of the treaty Japan gains 
all that she originally fought for, and 
much more besides. The real cause of 
the war, summed into a very few words, 
was Russia’s encroachment upon Korea, 
which threatened Japan’s autonomy. 
Japan’s fear was strengthened by Russia’s 
refusal both to evacuate Manchuria and 
to open the treaty ports according to 
agreement; her determination to estab- 
lish herself permanently there, with evi- 
dent designs of eventually appropriating 
Korea as well, was unmistakable. 

The result of the war completely alters 
that situation. The exact terms of the 
treaty are not yet made known, but the 
points agreed upon are conceded to con- 
tain the following clauses: 

1. Recognition of the preponderating 
influence of Japan in Korea. The term 
‘* preponderating influence’’ in the treaty 
is tantamount to the grant of a protector- 
ate or suzerainty of Japan over the Her- 
mit Kingdom. 

2. Providing for the simultaneous evac- 
uation of Manchuria. This provision ap- 
plies no doubt to the withdrawal of the 
great armies, but under the other terms 
of the treaty Japan will keep a considera- 
ble force in that country, at least until 
China makes some reimbursement to her 
for its transfer. Russia, however, will 
now be compelled to evacuate the country 
completely, thus seeing the total extin- 
guishment of all hopes in that direction. 

3. The transfer of the lease of Liao- 
tung Peninsula by Russia to Japan, and 
with it the lease of Port Arthur and 
Dalny, and the permanent control of the 
Sea of Japan. 

4. The re-establishment of Chinese 
civil administration in Manchuria. This, 
of course, will be under the general direc- 
tion of Japan. 

5. The transfer to Japan by Russia of 
the property in Dalny and Port Arthur. 

6. The cession to Japan of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway from Harbin through 
Manchuria to Port Arthur and Dalny. 

7. The recognition of Japanese fishing 
rights on the Pacific Siberian littoral. 





8. Acknowledgment of the right oi 
ownership to Japan of the southern half 
of the island of Saghalin, which Japan 
now holds by right of conquest. 

Japan’s original demands included the 
transfer to her of the Russian ships now 
interned in neutral ports, the limitation of 
Russia’s naval strength in the Pacific, and 
an indemnity or reimbursement for the 
cost of the war, estimated at $600,000,000. 
The demand for the interned ships and 
limitation of naval strength was never 
seriously intended, but the main contest 
hinged upon the question of indemnity. 
Japan has entirely yielded this point, and, 
moreover, has conceded to Russia the 
northern half of Saghalin Island. The 
latter was absolutely necessary to Russia’s 
position in Asia. Unless she possesses 
this portion of the island she would be 
forced to abandon not only Vladivostok, 
but her entire possessions along the Pa- 
cific and Arctic seas, a vast empire in 
itself. 

The points of difference between the 
two countries would have resulted in cer- 
tain rupture had it not been for the tact- 
ful and timely mediation of President 
Roosevelt. The negotiations had reached 
the breaking point; the breach was inevi- 
table; the two armies, massing over 
1,000,000 men, were ready to spring at 
each other’s throats and renew the fright- 
ful carnage when President Roosevelt 
took a hand. He averted t*e rupture by 
his firmness, his earnestness, the confi- 
dence which he inspired, and the unsel- 
fish motives which both belligerents im- 
mediately recognized; the conference was 
resumed, and by tactful intercession and 
appeals to the Tsar and the Mikado, the 
demands were finally reduced to a nego- 
tiable minimum, ending in entire accord. 
No achievement of President Roosevelt 
will endure longer or bring him greater 
fame than this. Hehas won his way to 
the forefront as the chief personage among 
the nations of the earth, not by bloody 
deeds upon the battlefield, but in the 
paths of peace, so that he shall emblazon 
our country’s history, along with Lincoln 
the Emancipator, as Roosevelt the Pacifi- 
cator. 

Japan comes out of the struggle with 
all the honor and all the glory. It was 
hers to win and do; to show her great- 
est courage at the crucial moment and 
prove her right to enter into full fellow- 


_ Ship with the civilized peoples of the 
| earth. Her achievements in the war and 
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the results therefrom have fully compen- 
sated her for all sacrifices, but the real 
benefits have scarcely yet appeared. She 
has settled for all time her potency in the 
Orient; she has proven her fibre; she will 
now stand forth as one of the chief com- 
petitors of the other great Powers in the 
peaceful marts of trade, and will no 
doubt demonstrate that her heroism and 
honor in war are equaled by her integrity 
and fairness in peace. 

But what of Russia? She has reaped 
what she has sown. She has paid the 
forfeit for her avarice and her duplicity. 
Her hopes in the Orient are ignomini- 
ously blasted; her military prestige has 
been obscured; her internal situation was 
never so threatening. She is at the part- 
ing of the ways. Absolutism must recog- 
nize that at this stage of civilization it is 
an anachronism. Should she persist in 
her blind obstinacy, the staggering hor- 
rors of a reign of terror, with all its 
appalling consequences to stubborn auto- 
cracy, must be her inevitable destiny.— 
Phila, Ledger. 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES. 





‘THE alarm expressed by residents on 


Corinthian avenue, lest the fine row : 


of trees along the east side of the peniten- 
tiary should be sacrificed to a new side- 
walk, although needless, was justified by 
much recentexperience. It is impossible, 
of course, that the inspectors of the peni- 
tentiary, who are enlightened and re- 
sponsible men, would be guilty of such a 
crime; but the slaughter of trees has 
gone on so recklessly in Philadelphia, in 
the very face of ardent missionary en- 
deavor, that those who appreciate their 
value cannot be too alert for the protection 
of the few that have escaped. 

The patent pavements are responsible 
for the death of many trees, often by slow 
starvation, but sometimes also by violence. 
Not long ago, some people in German- 
town just succeeded by the narrowest 
margin in rescuing a noble old. button- 
wood from ruffians who were about to lay 
a pavement in front of city property, and 
thought the simplest way to provide for 
the tree was to chop it down. Such van- 
dals must be watched every minute. 

In a corner of a lot chosen for the new 
postoffice at Atlantic City stood a won- 
derful cedar tree, much the most vener- 
able thing in the whole town. It had 
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braved the storms upon Absecum beach 
long before there were any houses there, 
and had grown into that picturesque 
form, flattened by the winds, that is 
peculiar to trees in such an environment. 
It might be supposed that in that sun- 
bathed city, where every green thing is 
precious, the old cedar festooned with 
vines, would be held sacred. In truth, 
the builder did take care of it, sheltering 
it during the progress of the work. 

It was quite on the edge of the lot, at a 
considerable distance from the building, 
which was completed without injury to 
the cedar, or even to the less ancient 
silver poplars on the sidewalk. But the 
space at the back of the postoffice was to 
be covered by a patent pavement, and 
though it would have been easy to leave 
a mound of earth around the old cedar 
tree, nobody cared enough for it to take 
the trouble. Only last week the ground 
was leveled, the pavement laid, and the 
precious tree has gone. They-can build 
a myriad of Atlantic City cottages in a 
season, but they cannot replace that 
cedar tree in many, many years. 

There was another instance in Phila- 
delphia this summer, and in a section 
where a tree should have found friends. 
This was a large hawthorn, one of the 
very few remaining in the city.- It grew 
in the back corner of the yard of a corner 
house. Its boughs, bearing pink blos- 
soms in the spring and delicate foliage in 
the summer, spread over the fence and 
were at all seasons a delight. Recently 
the property changed hands, and a new 
house was to replace the old. To the 
passer-by it appeared that the hawthorn 
tree was the one valuable feature to which 
the architect must adapt his plans, for the 
lot was deep enough to build a big house 
without encroaching on the tree. Alas, 
when the old house was torn down the 
tree went with it, and one morning the 
passer-by saw it lying in a heap of fire- 
wood. The new house will probably be 
finished this year, but the hawthorn never 
will put forth its leaves and blossoms 
again. 

Polite language is inadequate to ex- 
press the feelings with which any consid- 
erate person must view the howling waste 
out Baltimore avenue, where lately stood 
Sherwood Forest. Those glorious oaks, 
which had grown for a hundred years and 
more, and which another hundred years 
would not suffice to replace, have all been 
cut away to make room for rows Of cheap 
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little houses, which can be run up in a 
few months, and will look just like miles 
of other houses similarly marked ‘‘ For 
sale or to let.’’ They will not apprecia- 
bly enrich the community, which the loss 
of the woods have forever impoverished. 

When the threatened destruction of 
Sherwood Forest was publicly discussed 
some months ago, it seemed impossible 
that such a crime—a crime so inexcusable 
—could be consummated in this enlight- 
ened age. It is not safe to assume that 
that anything isimpossible. The owners 
of this property were doubtless persons 
of average intelligence and sensibility, 
yet they felt no more responsibility when 
they cut down these old oaks than the 
purchasers of the Dundas property will 
feel when they cut down the hawthorn in 
the garden and the great elm that from 
time immemorial has spread its boughs 
over Walnut street. Sometimes we are 
forced to admit the poor plea of necessity, 
but the needless and avoidable destruction 
of trees, either in country or in town, 
ought to be recognized among the grav- 
est of public wrongs—/Piila. Ledger. 


THE SCHOOL THAT BOOKER 
WASHINGTON BUILT. 








BY MAX B. THRASHER. 





O do a common thing in an uncom- 

‘mon manner. To do a piece of work 
so well—whether it be work of the head 
or work of the hand—that any one seeing 
it will forget to ask whether it be done by 
a white man or a black man. To feel 
idleness is unhappiness as well as dis- 
grace. To realize that to get respect one 
must deserve it, and that respect must 
rest on such substantial foundations as 
the ownership of a good home, land, a 
bank-book, a trade, or a business. 

These are the things that Tuskegee 
teaches. 

Then to go out and teach what the 
student has learned at Tuskegee to others 
of his race, just as Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the school’s founder and principal, 
has done. 

That is what Tuskegee inspires. 

One day it happened to become known 
at Tuskegee that the owners of a large 
dairy were in need of a superintendent. 
The school’s dairy class had just gradu- 
ated a man who was known to be thor- 
oughly competent in every way to take 
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charge of such an establishment, but he 
was just about as black as it is possible 
for a man to be, and sometimes that is 
pretty black. Nevertheless the school 
decided to send him on to apply for the 
place, and did so. 

When the owners of the dairy saw the 
man and learned his errand, they said, 
‘But you are a colored man, and we 
don’t want a colored man.”’ 

The applicant for the place politely in- 
timated that he had not made the journey 
tosee them to talk about color, unless per- 
haps it be butter color, and began to talk 
about dairying. oe 

The owners of the dairy said they did 
not wish to hire a colored man, but the 
colored man kept talking about making 
butter. 

Finally, something he said caught the 
attention of the men to whom he was 
talking, and they told him he might stay 
for two or three weeks, until they could 
get somebody else to fill the place. They 
added, however, that it was out of the 
question for them to think of hiring a 
colored man for a superintendent. 

The first week passed, and the butter 
made that week was shipped. When 
the returns came back it was found that 
the butter had sold for twocents a pound 
more than any product of that dairy 
had ever sold before. The owners of 
the establishment said to themselves, 
‘* Why, now, this is very strange. We 
don’t understand it.’’ When the next 
week’s returns came in the butter had 
sold fora cent a pound more than the 
week before—three cents above the 
dairy’s record before the colored man had 
taken hold of it. 

That time the owners of the dairy did 
not stop to make any remarks or ask any 
questions. They put that extra cent into 
their pockets, and closed a trade with 
that colored man as quickly as they could 
to work as their superintendent for a 
term of years. 

Three cents extra on the price of a 
pound of butter had knocked every bit of 
color out of his skin, so far as they were 
concerned. 

One day I went into a little village in 
Alabama to see a man who had gradu- 
ated from Tuskegee ten years before that, 
and who had opened a general country 
store in that place. I wanted to learn all 
I could about him, bad as well as good, 
and I thought a man’s business rivals 
would be as likely to tell me the former 
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as the man himself. SoI went into the 
largest white store in the place, and call- 
ing the proprietor aside, asked, ‘‘ What 
kind of a man is this colored storekeeper 
down the street here ?’’ 

*“Because I was a stranger in the place, 
I suppose, the man jumped to the con- 
clusion that I was a drummer. 

‘*You can sell him all the stuff you 
are a mind to,’’ he said, ‘‘ and he wiil pay 
for it every time. He’s good for any- 
thing he will buy.’’ 

Some time after that I was in the col- 
ored man’s store. Ina pause of our talk, 
while he had gone to wait on a customer, 
I stepped to the open back door of the 
store, and stood there looking out into a 
little yard. By-and-by the merchant 
came and stood beside me and began to 
call, ‘‘Suke! Suke! Ho, there, Suke!’’ 

There began to be a grunting under- 
neath the store, and after a while there 
came crawling out with considerable dif- 
ficulty—for he had grown to be altogether 
too fat for the hole he tried to squeeze 
through—an enormous black hog. 

‘* That’s my hog,’’ said the merchant. 
‘*T raise one every year as an object-les- 
son to the colored farmers around here. 
It don’t take much of anything to feed 
him on except the waste from the store. 
Then I get the men whocome to the store 
to trade to come and see my hog, and see 
what they might do if they would take 
the trouble to make a pen of rails and have 
their children pick up acorns to feed the 
pig on, instead of letting him run wild to 
grow to be a razor-back that you have got 
to shoot when you want to kill him. 

‘* Tf I don’t teach a school,’’ he added, 
‘*T can at least teach the people here to 
raise hogs as I learned how to raise them 
at Tuskegee.”’ 

One morning about twenty years ago, 
a new student was discovered on the 
grounds at Tuskegee Institute. He 
had walked in some time during the 
night. He was ragged and dirty, having 
walked the best part of a hundred miles 
to get to the school, and all his earthly 
possessions were tied up in a small and 
dirty white cloth which he held in one 
hand. He was taken in, though, and 
given a chance, and it was not long be- 
fore it was seen that he had good stuff in 
him. Intime he graduated, and, having 
had to work his way, he had acquired 
thrifty habits and a knowledge of work, 
which caused him to be offered good po 
sitions at profitable pay. He declined 
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these, though, and announced his inten- 
tion of going back to his old home, to 
start a school there like Tuskegee. He 
went, started his school in an old pole 
barn, and soon had made it such a power 
for good in the community that a large 
land-owner, an ex-Confederate soldier and 
slave-holder, gave him forty acres of land 
for a permanent location. 

This black boy’s name was William J. 
Edwards, and the place where he started 
his sc-ool was Snow Hill, Alabama. I 
went there not Tong ago, and found there 
a collection of comfortable buildings 
erected by the students, and a school of 
several hundred pupils modeled after 
Tuskegee. The largest and best building 
is named Washington Hall, after Booker 
T. Washington. 

While I was staying in a village near 
Snow Hill I became acquainted with the 
doctor there, a Southern man, intelligent, 
and thoroughly well educated. I asked 
him about the moral standing of the 
school. Said he, ‘‘I have done all the 
work for that school since it was estab- 
lished seven years ago, and in all that 
time I have not seen one symptom of any- 
thing which would indicate a lapse from 
morality. I doubt if I know another 
colored community of the same size in 
the South of which I could say the same 
thing. I attribute it to the influence of 
the school.’’ 


Some little time ago, when in the city 
of Birmingham, Alabama, I visited eight 
city colored schools taught by graduates 
of the normal department at Tuskegee. 
Some of these young women had ninety 
and a hundred pupils in a room, but they 
kept good order, and seemed to be doing 


good work. In one room I found the 
girls at work sewing a bed quilt to be 
exhibited at the coming fair. 

I asked the city superintendent of 
schools about the record of these teachers. 
He said they were doing good work, and 
added, ‘‘I find in the graduates from Tus- 
kegee a tendency toteach the children how 
to work, as well as to teach them books.’’ 

Booker T. Washington was born a slave 
in Virginia. He does not know how old 
he is, as no record was kept of his birth, 
but he is probably about fifty, as he re- 
members, as a very small boy, his mother 
praying over him at night that ‘‘ Massa 
Lincoln might succeed,’’ and they be free. 
He got his education at Hampton, under 
General Armstrong, and determined to 
give his life to the helping of the people 
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of his race. ‘Twenty-five years ago the 
legislature of Alabama established a nor- 
mal school for colored students at Tuske- 
gee, and he was made the teacher. The 
first building was an old negrochurch, so 
poor that when it rained a pupil had to 
hold an umbrella over the teacher. There 
were thirty students the first day, one of 
them a man fifty years old, the pastor 
of one of the colored churches in Tuske- 
gee. The teacher soon decided that if he 
wanted to do good work he must have a 
home influence on his pupils, and must be 
able to teach them to work as well as to 
study. He borrowed money enough to 
buy a plantation a mile from the town, 
and there he built upthe school. Oneof 
the first buildings which the school occu- 
pied on the plantation was an old hen 
house—for want of better room. Now the 
school has 2,300 acres of land, 700 of 
which the students cultivate each year as 
a part of their education and to raise food 
for the school. It has one hundred and 


twenty-three buildings, large and small. 
Many of these are of brick, three and four 
story, the bricks being made by the stu- 
dents in the school’s brickyard. Most of 
the buildings have been erected by the 
students, as a part of their education. 


The school’s chapel, built in this way, 
will accommodate 2,200 persons. Presi- 
dent McKinley spoke in this building 
when he visited Tuskegee. The total 
number of teachers and instructors is 
about one hundred. The total number 
of students is above fifteen hundred, and 
the total expenses being $150,000 a year, 
it will be seen that the average cost is less 
than one hundred dollars for each student. 
About one-third of the students are young 
women. No students are admitted under 
fourteen years of age, but a practice school 
of about 300 small children is maintained 
for the benefit of the students in the nor- 
mal department. These children are not 
included in the number given above. 

Besides the Bible-training school and 
the regular academic department, the 
schoel teaches by practical work such 
trades as carpentry, blacksmithing, tin- 
smithing, electrical engineering, machine 
work, plumbing and steam-fitting, shoe- 
making, tailoring, painting, printing, 
dairying, wheelwrighting, all branches 
of farming, laundering, nurse-training, 
millinery, dressmaking, cooking, mat- 
trass-‘making and upholstery, and poul- 
try raising, bee keeping and market gar- 
dening for girls as well as boys. 


GREAT IS THE HEN. 
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Tuskegee Institute has an endowment 
fund now of $1,000,000, secured through 
Mr. Washington’s energy during the last 
few years. The state of Alabama appro- 
priates $4,500 a year to it, and there are 
a few other regular sources of income, but 
by far the greater part of the large sum 
required annually for the support of the 
school must be secured in some way 
each year, largely by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s efforts. 

No friend of Tuskegee asks for any 
other judgment to be passed upon it than 
** By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
—S. S. Times. 


GREAT IS THE HEN. 


ITH the strength born of government 
statistics Franklin Forbes contends, 

in the current Success magazine, that the 
mother of the American chicken is at 
once the most productive as she is the 
most reliable of all of our industrial 
money-makers. The last censusof poultry 
of the United States showed that the total 
number of chickens was 233,598,085; 
turkeys, 6,599,367; geese, 5,676,863, 
and ducks, 4,807,358. Eighty-eight and 
one-eighth per cent. of the farms of this 
country had poultry as an asset. At 
least 250,000,000 chickens, to say noth- 
ing of other kinds of poultry, are con- 
sumed each year. According to the gov- 
ernment authorities ‘‘egg and poultry 
earnings’’ for one recent year amounted 
to $280,000,000. The total value of the 
gold, silver, wool and sheep produced in 
America during the year in question was 
$272,434,315. The sugar production of 
the country the same year was but $20,- 
000,000. That part of the wheat crop 
used at home, which many consider the 
most valuable of all our agricultural pro- 
ducts, was worth $229,000,000. The 
great American hog, as consumed at 
home and abroad, brought $189,529,035. 
The value of the oat crop was $78,984,- 
g0o. Potatoes grown in the United 
States were valued at nearly as large a 
sum as theoats. The product of tobacco 
plantations was estimated to be worth 
$35,579,225. Cotton, the dethroned king 
of staples, could show only $259, 161,640, 
as against the magnificent earnings of its 
feathered rival. The crops of flax, 
timothy, clover, millet and cane seeds, 
broom corn, castor beans, hay, straw, and 
so forth, couldn’t, all told, come within a 
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measurable distance of many millions of 
the poultry earnings. 

The hens’ eggs produced in this coun- 
try annually would fill 43,127,000 crates, 
each of the latter holding 360 eggs; also, 
a train of refrigerator cars to carry these 
eggs would be nearly goo miles long; 
furthermore, it would take 107,818 such 
cars to make up this train. The ideal 
hen, Mr. Forbes discovers through the 
scientists, should lay about 200 eggs a 
year. There are many gifted creatures of 
this sort, and millions would be added to 
the national wealth if all chickens could 
be persuaded to make such performances 
theirambition. Exhaustive experiments 
by well-equipped investigators prove that 
the egg deserves its reputation as an 
easily assimilated and highly nutritious 
food, if eaten raw or lightly cooked. 
Such experiments also show that eggs at 
12 cents per dozen are a cheap source of 
nutrients; at 16 cents somewhat expen- 
sive, and at 25 cents and over highly ex- 
travagant. 


BETTER TEACHERS AND EFFI- 
CIENT SERVICE. 


SUPT. JAMES M- GREENWOOD. 


HE first time I crossed the Missouri 
river.I was in company with four 
other persons; one of these and I started 
on foot ahead of the team. After walk- 
ing some three miles, we met two boys 
riding a very big mule, and so we stopped 
and talked with the boys a few minutes. 
They were barefooted and in shirt-sleeves, 
and the mule was barebacked. Among 
other questions, I asked the older boy, 
‘*How old is your mule?’ Promptly 
came the answer: ‘‘ Four last spring ?’’ 
‘* Will he ever be any bigger?’’ I next 
inquired. ‘‘No, sir; he is as big now as 
he will ever be, and a blamed sight 
bigger.’”’ This incident will serve to 
illustrate what I mean by efficient service 
in public school work. A large per cent. 
of persons, who intentionally or accident- 
ally slip into or drop into the schoolroom 
as teachers, get their full growth in three 
or four years, and never render any better 
service thereafter. They stand still after 
that, and then their services begin to de- 
preciate. After this period sets in, their 


best energies are devoted to trying to get | 


their salaries raised without a correspond- 
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Had I the means, I would even pay all 
such as I have described well for their 
faithful, but not highly efficient, ser- 
vice; but I would base an increase in 
salary on the improvement of the quality 
of the work from year to year, and 
to those rendering better service and 
who show marked signs of mental im- 
provement by pursuing new lines of 
study. Such are more deserving of pub- 
lic recognition than the non-progressive 
class, who may be classed slightly above 
the ‘‘late comers and the early goers,”’’ 
who arecontinually wanting short hours, 
big pay, and apundaut holidays. All 
these things seem to gotogether. There 
should be a distinction made in the salar- 
ies of the constantly growing teachers, 
those who are enlarging and multiplying 
their powers against the stationary ones, 
even after due allowance for ill health 
and other such influences. The teachers 
who reach out each year into new lines 
of thought, who take hold of new studies 
each year, and bring richer treasures to 
their work, are the ones whose salaries 
should be gradually increased because of 
meritorious and successful teaching. A 
scale fixed upon such a foundation is a 
just and a proper one.—Fefort. 


FORESTRY. 
MILLION-dollar fire in a lumber 


yard excites public attention and 
Few 


A 


comment from Maine to California. 
pay any attention to the $25,000,000 
worth of lumber annually destroyed in the 


United States by forest fires. The price 
of beef, gas and railway rates is a per- 
manent topic of active discussion and 
controversy. Few give any heed to the 
recent enormous increase in the cost of 
lumber or to the danger of an early ex- 
haustion of our forest resources. 

This general indifference cannot be at- 
tributed to the insignificance of wood as 
an item in our industrial economy. The 
value of our lumber and timber products 
for 1900 is given in the census report as 
$566,621,755. We assume that this 
covers only such articles as logs, joists, 
planks, boards, &c., in mill yard and 
lumber yard. The value of the products 
of the forest, in their final and finished 
state, in all their multifarious forms, 
whether consumed as fuel or manufac- 
tured into furniture, wagons and car- 


ing increase in the quality of their work. | riages, railway cars, house cabinet work, 
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lead pencils, matches or toothpicks, is 
quite impossible of estimate. If steel 
billets or Bessemer iron were to advance 
10 per cent. the fact would excite wide- 
spread comment. The prices of lumber 
have advanced within recent years, ac- 
cording to the nature of the wood and the 
probable continuance of supply, from 20 
to 70 per cent. Few pay any attention 
to this, though every person in the coun- 
try is more or less affected by it. In his 
message of December, 1903, President 
Roosevelt had more to say about the pre- 
servation of our forests than about anti- 
trust laws. Addressing the American 
Forest Congress, last January, Mr. Roose- 
velt said: ‘‘If the present rate of forest 
destruction is allowed to continue, with 
nothing to offset it, a timber famine in 
the future is inevitable.’’ We quote 
this, not because the President is the 
final expert authority on the subject, but 
because his statement expresses concisely 
a fact recognized by all experts. 

From this point of view it is most in- 
teresting to learn from the year-book of 
the Department of Agriculture that ‘‘ the 
year 1904 saw a large gain in the popular 
acceptance and application of the princi- 
ples which govern the proper care and 
use of wood lands.’’ In his address to 
the Forest Congress Mr. Roosevelt took 
the ground that our lumbermen have 
heretofore regarded forest experts and 
those interested in forest preservation as 
faddists whose idea is to treat our forests 
as a kind of bric-a-brac. The Bureau of 
Forestry now reports that land-owners 
and great lumber concerns, Western 
stockmen and miners are coming to un- 
derstand that conservative forest manage- 
ment means dollars and cents directly to 
them. 

Eleven States now have some form of 
forest administration. Colleges and uni- 
versities are turning to forestry as a line 
of special study. Yale and Harvard and 
the University of Michigan have their for- 
est schools, and an increasing attendance 
is reported. The development of interest 
and practical activity is encouraging. 

In a letter to the president of the Forest 
Congress last winter Mr. James J. Hill 
said: ‘Irrigation and forestry are the 
two subjects which are to have a greater 
effect upon the future prosperity of the 
United States than any other public 
question, either within or without Con- 
gress.’’ Itis seldom thatso greata truth 
is so tersely stated.—New York Sun. 





THE IMMIGRANT CHILD. 
BY JULIA RICHMAN. 


URS is a nation of immigrants. The 
citizen voter of to-day was the im- 
migrant child of yesterday. He may be 
the political leader of to-morrow. Be- 
tween the voter of to-day and the immi- 
grant child of yesterday stands the school. 
The school alone can make of the immi- 
grant the material upon which the future 
welfare of the nation is based. Careful 
examination of the statistics of the bureau 
of immigration shows first, that no census 
of children of school age among the 
arriving immigrants is taken; second, 
that thousands of immigrant children of 
school age never enter our schools; and 
third, that about nine per cent. of immi- 
grant arrivals are of school age. That 
there has never been any co-ordination 
between the immigration and the school 
authorities is a governmental blunder 
which needs immediate correction. 

The immigrant child of prior schooling 
should be properly graded, not according 
to his knowledge of English but accor- 
ding to his mentality. Special classes 
for foreigners, as a means to an end, not 
as an end in itself, must be established 
in all communities where foreigners con- 
gregate. 

The Americanization of the child while 
the parents remain foreign in thought, 
language, and custom means domestic 
shipwreck. The school must give to the 
parents correct American standards. In 
order to acquaint parents as well as chil- 
dren with a respect for the law, we must 
change our methods of teaching civics. 
A community needs knowledge of local 
ordinances before it needs to know the 
divisions of the national government. 
Foreigners should be taught the laws 
which were made for their protection. 
It is far more essential that they should 
be taught to obey tenement house laws, 
to keep fire escapes clear, and toseparate 
ashes from garbage, than to memorize 
the qualifications of a United States sen- 
ator or to name the members of the 
president’s cabinet. 

We must recognize that pedagogy 
based solely upon theory has outlived its 
usefulness. Abstract educational theories 
must stand aside to make room for soci- 
ological experiences. The sociological 
needs of a community must be examined 
and closely studied by educators and the 
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causes thereof must be scientifically 
traced. In the removal of these causes 
the school will find its chief function, its 
chief obligation to the community. So- 
ciology and pedagogy must be harmoni- 
ously blended would we truly serve the 
state and the nation. With this ideal 
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| before them, the training schools for 


teachers must revise their methods. 

A teacher’s life, if viewed with the 
eyes of the optimist, is one of glorious 
opportunity ; to the pessimist, it is one of 

| hopeless drudgery. In the large immi- 
' grant communities this is especially true. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


‘‘ What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee. 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


““ What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me ; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors: 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be, 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


** What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag ; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag ; 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free— 
We plant all these when we plant the tree.’’ 


SINCE the establishment of Arbor Day, 
more than thirty years ago, millions of trees 
have been planted within the borders of our 
land, and tens of thousands of acres have 
been set apart for the purposes of forestry. 
The observance of Arbor Day has extended 
not merely to every State of the Union but 
to France, Japan and other countries beyond 
the sea. 

Since many schools are not in session 
during the April Arbor Days, and since 
trees can be planted in the fall as well as in 
the spring of the year, it has become cus- 
tomary in Pennsylvania for the schools to 
observe an Autumn Arbor Day. For this 
purpose 

FRIDAY OCTOBER 20, 1905, 
is named as a suitable day for the current 
year and the schools are urged to observe 
the day by planting of trees and by other 
exercises designed to stimulate an interest 
in the science and art of tree-planting and 
forestry. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 18, 1905. 


OU look upon a noble tree and think, 
“My father planted it.’”’ Why not 
give your son the gratification of think- 
ing the same of your good deed when you 
are gone? Select a fitting place, where 
it can grow for generations if a long- 
lived tree. Select a good, young tree, 
and plant it well. Time and Mother 
Nature will do the rest, usually with 
little or no further care from you. There 
should be more fruit trees, and shade 
trees, and timber trees now planting and 
planted almost everywhere in Pennsyl- 
vania. Put the thought of doing this 
into the minds of the boys and girls. 
Nobody is ever sorry for having planted 
a tree, a vine, a shrub, or a rose. 


Mr. WILLIAM RIDDLE has done a 
notable work for his native town in the 
publication of his ‘‘One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of School History of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania.’’ A casual sketch in 
1880, suggested by finding some old min- 
ute books of the City School Board run- 
ning back to 1838, began the good work 
which has resulted in this solid book of 
nearly four hundred and fifty pages, with 
its seventy-five or more illustrations,— 
portraits of teachers and leading directors 
who have been connected with the schools 
in these seventy years; of school build- 
ings, etc. These numerous and life-like 
pictures are of themselves a most interest- 
ing collection. With more than two- 
thirds of these good people we have been 
personally acquainted. The story of the 
schools of Lancaster before and since the 
passage of the Common School law is told 
here in such manner as to make the book 
one of unusual present interest and an 
invaluable record for future reference. 
Good books like this, while of permanent 
interest and value to the locality whose 
history they preserve and perpetuate, 
seldom repay the work that must be put 
upon them. Hence this kind of local 
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history is attempted only by those who 
are ardently enthusiastic and are not 
looking for much in the way of financial 
return. It is for ‘‘the good of the town 
and for the good of the schools.”” The 
price of the book is $1.50. It may be 
had from the author, William Riddle, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Arbor Day circular of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
names Friday, October 20th, for obser- 
vance by the schools. This day cannot 
be observed too earnestly or too widely 
in appropriate school exercises and in the 
planting of trees. Have the children 
plant nuts or pits or seeds that may 
sprout and grow into trees for future 
planting. Have them plant trees year 
after year, in the spring time and the fall, 
that will grow with their growth, and be 
regarded with unusual interest as they 
move on towards manhood and woman- 
hood, or middle age or old age, fruit trees 
and shade trees. This outcome of school 
life is good for the people, good for the 
school, and good forthecommunity. All 
teachers who are awake to the best inter- 
ests of their pupils will aid this work. 


THE retirement of Miss Sarah H. Bun- 
dell from the principalship of the Girls’ 
High School of Lancaster, after a period 
of forty years’ service in this important 
position, was pleasantly emphasized by 
her former pupils of many classes, in the 
presentation to her of a purse of gold 
containing five hundred dollars. Of the 
committee having the matter in charge 
Miss Lola Zug was Chairman, Miss 
Emma L. Downey, Secretary, and Miss 
Clara Ream, Treasurer. The presenta- 
tion took place on the evening of Septem- 
ber 1st, at an informal reception at the 
home of Miss Bundell, Miss Downey 
speaking the grateful regard of her fellow- 
alumnz of forty classes, numbering nearly 
a thousand graduates. Miss Esther 
Metzler, of the class of 1905, also pre- 
sented her with a superb bouquet of forty 
roses, the ‘‘red rose of Lancaster,’’ one 
for each year of her principalship. The 
evening was one not soon to be forgotten 
by those who were present. Miss Bun- 
dell had been teaching five years before 
her election as principal in 1865. 


WHEN the pupil is awake to the world 
about him, his mind alert with interest 
in wonderful things to be seen and heard 





in every hand, it isevident that the home 
from which he comes has in it some one 
who is wise, or the school to which he 
goes has a teacher behind the desk. 
Glad recognition of things new and 
strange does not mean task work or text- 
book, essential as these may be in many 
directions. It needs for this only the 
seeing eye, the hearing ear, and the in- 
born or trained susceptibility. To aid 
in this training the Pennsylvania Audu- 
bon Society has placed in circulation, es- 
pecially for rural schools, a number of 
libraries of ten books each, which are 
sent on request of schools desiring them. 
The plan of distribution is given briefly 
in our advertising columns, and we have 
no doubt that Miss Hilda Justice of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., will have inquiry for 
further particulars as to these books from 
teachers who are—as all should be—espec- 
ially interested in Nature Study. 


THE Census Bureau has just published 
as a bulletin an analysis by Professor 
Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell University 
of the census statistics relating to teach- 
ers. Calculating the school age as from 5 
to 24, the report finds that, taking the 
country as a whole, there is an average 
of one teacher to every 71 pupils. The 
supply of teachers in proportion to school 
population has more than doubled in the 
last thirty years, and the teachers exceed 
the total number of clergymen, lawyers 
and physicians. 


IF you want Zhe Journal of Education, 
edited and published by Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, you can get it for thirteen weeks for 
twenty-five cents. It is promised that 
the September, October and November 
issues will be exceptionally valuable. 
The Journal is worth its subscription 
price to any earnest teacher, and this re- 
duced rate should be very attractive. 
Send to the New England Publishing 
Company, 29-A Beacon street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


THE New L£ra, commenting on the 
selling of places to teachers, says: ‘‘ The 
revelations which were recently brought 
to light in Schuylkill county, concern- 
ing the levying of blackmail on school 
teachers by School Directors, seem to 
have their counterpart in Luzerne county 
also. If the cases in Schuylkill county 
had not been dragged into Court, thor- 
oughly ventilated and proven and the 
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miserable creatures guilty of the deed | treatment of the federal Constitution and 


been punished for their misdeeds, the 
whole affair might, perhaps, have been 
dismissed as a three-day canard, so im- 
probable and impossible does it appear. 
That some of the guilty parties were 
fined and sent to jail leaves no reason to 
doubt everything that was charged 
against these blackmailers. Blackmail 
is one of the meanest of crimes, but it 
takes on an even inkier hue when prac- 
ticed against the hard-worked and poorly- 
paid school teacher. It is a double 
crime, because, in addition to its innate 
enormity, it may foist incompetent teach- 
ers on a community, and thus defeat the 
aims of the school laws themselves. 





TWO PENNSYLVANIA BOOKS. 





ECENTLY an eminent lecturer on 
English Literature was asked how 

he explained the decay of literary pro- 
ductive effort at Harvard since the death 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell and 
Holmes? He replied: ‘‘It is due to the 
habit of sneering which always discour- 
ages effort.”’ The writer does not know 
enough of New England to say to what 
extent sneering and snobbery can be 
made to explain the change at Harvard, 
but he is sure that there has not been suf- 
ficient appreciation of home talent in 
Pennsylvania. It is a glaring defect of 
the Keystone State that her people and 
especially her teachers magnify the things 
which are far from home whilst they 
undervalue their own history, their own 
schools, and their own books and public- 
ations. It is in the spirit of due appre- 
ciation of home talent that attention is 
hereby drawn to two books by Pennsyl- 
vania authors which deserve to be recog- 
nized as Pennsylvania books. One of 
these is from the pen of Dr. G. M. 
Philips of West Chester, Pa. and is pub- 
lished by the oldest publishing house in 
America, the Christopher Sower Company 
of Philadelphia. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
State and the Nation.’’ It contains sep- 
arate chapters on the Municipal govern- 
ment of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, thus 
emphasizing a phase of civil government 
that has heretofore been too much neg- 
lected in the public schools. It gives the 
pupils a clear idea of the government of 
his own State, whose laws touch his life 
at more points than the legislation of the 
federal government at Washington. The 








of recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
will kindle the fires of patriotism and 
make the boy rejoice that his lot has been 
cast under the Stars and Stripes. The 
book should be on the teacher’s desk 
wherever it can not be introduced as the 
regular text-book on Civil Government. 
In mechanical execution, accuracy of de- 
tails and adaptation to class use it is the 
peer of any book on civics that has thus 
far come under the writer’s notice. 

The other book is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Making of a Teacher.’’ It is from the pen 
of Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and is published 
by the Sunday-School Times Company 'of 
Philadelphia. For the average teacher it 
is the most helpful of all the bookson peda- 
gogy that appeared during the last school 
year. Some one has said that the poorest 
teaching inAmerica is found in our colleges 
and Universities, that the teaching in our 
Sunday Schools occupies the next place 
in the scale of inferiority, that the teach- 
ing in private schools for the rich comes 
next in order, and that the teaching in the 
public schools ranks fourth in the scale 
counting from below. Be this as it may, 
no one can deny that there is room for im- 
provement in the teaching grades and 
classes of schools from the Kindergarten 
to the University. There are too many 
teachers who can not strike a light any- 
where. They do not belong to the cate- 
gory of ‘‘a live coal from the altar.’’ 
Their presence means iteration and weari- 
ness and the decay of interest. An in- 
efficient teacher in College or University 
is usually beyond hope. This book has 
evidently not been written for the benefit 
of that class of teachers, nor for the use 
in institutions of that grade. The uni- 
versity professor needs a book that he can 
elucidate or attack. The book before us 
has been stripped of technical terms and 
is within the comprehension of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher for whom it is 
especially designed. Others, however, 
will find in it many things that are help- 
ful and inspiring. The expert in peda- 
gogy'sees at a glance that the book has 
a background not merely of good com- 
mon sense but also of sane philosophy 
based upon the latest investigations in 
psychology and kindred sciences. There 
was room for a book on ‘‘ The Making of 
a Teacher.’’ It is the most valuable con- 
tribution to the science and art of educa- 
tion which Dr. Brumbaugh has thus far 
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made, but we look for still greater pro- 
ductive effort from this talented author in 
the not distant future. 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 








AND THE EFFORT NOW MAKING IN THE 
SCHOOLS IN HIS HONOR. 





E have been asked some questions as 
to the life and work of Thaddeus 
Stevens, who has now been dead for 
nearly forty years. There are doubtless 
many of our readers who are interested in 
this man, perhaps the greatest since 
Benjamin Franklin that has represented 
Pennsylvania in the National Congress. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born at Dan- 
ville, Vermont, April 4, 1792, in a home 
almost as lowly as that of Abraham Lin- 
coln himself. Like Mr. Lincoln, there 
was a strong and faithful woman to care 
for him in boyhood, his mother, whom he 
revered as no other human being to the 
end of his long life. He was the fore- 
most figure in the United States Congress 
during the tremendous era of the Civil 
War; and, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives during these four event- 
ful years, he was the mightiest man in 
Washington after President Lincoln. 
These two men, born in poverty, who be- 
came greater than kings, illustrated in 
themselves the possibilities of that free- 
dom in which they believed and for which 
they fought side by side their good fight 
of faith. 

At the age of fifteen years he was 
teaching school. In 1814 he graduated 
from Dartmouth College, and soon after 
came to Pennsylvania. He again taught 
school in York while reading law. He 
was admitted to the bar in Maryland, and 
opened an office for the practice of law in 
Gettysburg. He brought with him from 
his native hills his prejudice for human 
freedom. He hated injustice and oppres- 
sion in all its forms and was a life-long 
opponent of negro slavery. From 1831 
to 1841 he was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature from the district of 
which Adams county was then a part. 
In April, 1835, he made the historic 
speech which prevented the repeal of the 
Common School Law passed at the previ- 
ous session of the Legislature, mainly 
through the influence of Hon. Samuel 
Breck, of Philadelphia. Dr. George 
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Smith, of Delaware county, who was at 
this time a member of the Legislature 
wrote in 1880: ‘‘Stevens’ speech was one 
of the most powerful I have ever heard. 
The House was electrified and the school 
system was saved from ignominious de- 
feat.’? During the same year Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes came into office as Secretary 
of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Ritner, and in the three years that fol- 
lowed he organized the school system 
under the law saved from repeal by Mr. 
Stevens, and largely amended and im- 
proved by himself. In those days Stevens, 
Burrowes and Ritner were often spoken 
of as ‘‘ the triumvirate of Pennsplvania.’’ 

He removed from Gettysburg to Lan- 
caster in 1842. For some years he gave 
attention to his lucrative law practice, 
though keenly alive to what was doing in 
political circles. In 1849 he first took his 
place in Congress as representative from 
Lancaster county, the ninth congressional 
district of Pennsylvania. During the four 
years that he served at this time he was 
recognized as one of the leading men in 
Congress. In 1851, he was nominated 
for Speaker and received the ballots of 
such men as Joshua R. Giddings and the 
great educator, Horace Mann. In 1853, 
he ‘‘ retired, as he thought permanently, 
to private life, from which he did not 
again emerge until his countrymen, 
aroused to fever heat, were about to de- 
cide the great question amid the clash of 
arms, and he was to do the work which 
was to make his name immortal.”’ 

From 1853 to 1858 he steadily pursued 
the practice of his profession in Lancaster 
and elsewhere, though during that time 
he had aided greatly in the organization 
of the Republican party, and was a mem- 
ber of the Convention that nominated 
Fremont for President. In 1858, the ne- 
cessities of the country required his pres- 
ence in Congress, and he was elected by 
a large majority. Although nearly sixty- 
eight years of age at the time he re-en- 
tered Congress the great work of his life 
lay before him. He had never met his 
intellectual superior either at the bar, in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, or during 
his four years in Congress. From this 
time until his deatb, nearly ten years 
later, he was to be tested to the utter- 
most. Through all his life this increas- 
ing purpose runs—to curb the slave 
power and, if possible, to destroy it. 

Mr. Stevens was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Abra- 
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ham Lincoln, and had much to do in 
securing his nomination and election. 
He was a master spirit in the session of 
Congress that followed. Hon. Henry L. 
Dawes, who was in Congress at the time, 
describes the effect of one of Mr. Stevens’ 
speeches as follows: ‘‘The House was 
more like a powder magazine than a de- 
liberative assembly. His denunciation 
of the plotters of treason to their face was 
terrible, and his expose of the barbarism 
of the so-called civilization behind them 
was awful. Nearly fifty Southern mem- 
bers rose to their feet and rushed toward 
him with curses and threats of personal 
violence. As many of his friends gath- 
ered about him, and moving him in a sort 
of hollow square to the space in front of 
the Speaker, opened before his assailants 
and stood guard over him while he ar- 
raigned the slavocracy in an indictment 
for its crimes against humanity surpass- 
ing in severity even the great arraign- 
ment of Mr. Sumner. He was then an 
old man, approaching seventy, on whose 
frame and voice time had already made 
sad inroads, but still standing erect and 
firm as a man of thirty five. Calm and 


self-possessed as a judge, he lashed them 


into fury, and then bade them compose 
themselves at their leisure. The excite- 
ment aroused by his fiery denunciation 
and defiant scorn beggars all description, 
and can live only in the memory of those 
who witnessed it.’’ It wasa tremendous 
scene. The same heroic figure as when 
he saved the School Law from repeal in 
1835, at Harrisburg, but on a vastly 
broader arena, filling it with a sense of 
his presence and his power. 

As Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means during the war Mr. Stevens 
was directly in charge of the great work 
of raising and spending the money needed 
during the four years of the Rebellion, 
aggregating not hundreds of millions but 
thousands of millions,—and he did it well. 
‘‘He was so unquestionably leader,’’ says 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, a fellow mem- 
ber of the house, ‘‘that no man was next 
to him; and his industry and energy re- 
sponded so fully to all demands that he 
was almost always upon his feet or in 
charge of measures before the house. 
When the enormous amount of com- 
mittee work which he was called upon to 
perform is remembered, and especially 
the preparation of revenue and appropri- 
ation bills, which would be a sufficient 
tax upon the strength of any ordinary 
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man, it is almost incredible that one of 
his advanced age should have been able 
to attend so constantly upon the sessions 
of the house and perform the part that he 
performed.”’ 

During the whole period from the be- 
ginning of the war to the end of his life 
Mr. Stevens was scarcely a day absent 
from his seat, and for the most of that 
time his labors were truly herculean. In 
times of peculiar adversity, when nearly 
everybody else seemed to lose heart, his 
indomitable energy and his full assurance 
of final success, inspired with new life 
those who were almost ready to give up 
the struggle. His memory seemed a 
prodigious storehouse in which every- 
thing was in order and everything at 
command. His will was all the while 
indomitable, his mental force and in- 
tellectual grasp never greater though 
his physical vigor was slowly losing 
ground under the ceaseless strain of 
many duties and vast responsibilities. 

It is much to be regretted that no 
adequate biography of Thaddeus Stevens 
has been written. The best that has been 
published is in the American Statesman 
series of Houghton Mifflin and Co. The 
story of his strong life should be on the 
shelves in several volumes. It would 
not have large sale—such books are not 
in frequent demand—but it would be ac- 
cessible to the scholar, the statesman and 
student of history. Those who are de- 
sirous of learning more of Thaddeus 
Stevens than this brief article can give, 
will find an extended sketch of six or 
eight large double-column pages in the 
Biographical History of Lancaster County 
published last year by Messrs. L. H. 
Beers & Company, of Chicago, many 
copies of which were subscribed for in this 
locality. It may also be found in the 
State Library at Harrisburg. We prepared 
and paid for the privilege of inserting 
this sketch, with a large-size portrait of 
Mr. Stevens because we thought in this 
way to aid in keeping alive in our midst 
the memory of this great man. We did 
the same, and for the same reason, in this 
book as big as Webster’s Dictionary, for 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, and Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, each of these sketches being 
six or eight pages, with portrait. We 
have long regarded these three men as the 
most remarkable we have ever known,— 
and we knew them all both long and 
well. As we grow older the greatness of 
their natural gifts and of their service to 
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humanity grows more and more upon us. 
Like Moses they were men ‘‘ called of 
God,’’ each to his appointed work. 

Mr. Stevens was lame from his birth, 
and used for support during all his man- 
hood life a very common hickory cane. 
He was about six feet in height, and 
built for gréat physical strength and en- 
durance. He was an ardent lover of 
athletic sports when young, a skilful 
horseman, and for many years spent much 
of his leisure time in the saddle. He was 
an excellent swimmer, and used to say 
that he could swim the Hellespont as 
easily as Byron did. ‘‘ No stranger,’’ 
says Mr. Dawes, ‘‘ would pass him on 
the street without turning for a second 
look at an unmistakably great character. 
On great occasions when his untamable 
spirit had got the mastery of him he no 
longer looked like a man, at least like 
any other man I ever saw.’’ He wasa 
very generous and kindly nature, a man 
in social intercourse genial and attractive. 
His wit, always apt and telling, flashed 
like the lightning, and often scorched 
like flame. Many of his opponents at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, especially many 
of the Southern members of Congress, 
hated him intensely and feared him as no 
other man, as well they might; yet, per- 
sonally and socially, not a few of them 
admired and were attracted by him. 
When the House was not in session he 
was often the centre of a group in which 
all sections of the country were pleasantly 
represented. 

After the destruction of Mr. Stevens’ 
property in Franklin county by the Con- 
federate Army, in 1863, there was little 
left to bequeath to the school for which 
he had made provision in his will. If 
the estate had been sold and indebtedness 
met at the time of his death it is probable 
that little or nothing would have been 
realized from it. But settlement was de- 
layed; after some years values had risen ; 
and the executors finally reported a bal- 
ance of about $30,000. The interest from 
year to year has been added until the sum 
total now available for the proposed 
school is about $78,000. Knowing this 
to be inadequate for the purpose intended, 
Hon. John H. Landis and others have 
been strenuously at work raising addi- 
tional funds in the various cities and 
counties of the state. The amount thus 
far contributed as a result of their pat- 
riotic effort, is about $10,000. This 
amount should be very largely increased 
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from Pennsylvania. It does us all good 
to think gratefully of our benefactors, 
and to aid in honoring their memory ; 
and this especially in ways that mean 
benefaction to others through the gener- 
ations. 


DANGERS OF THE DAY. 


AMBLING, Sabbath desecration, the 
increase in divorces, immigration, 

the race problem and Mormonism were 
described as ‘‘Some Dangers of the Present 
Day”’ in a paper by Mrs. Thomas Neilsop 
in Holy Trinity Parish House, Philadel- 
phia. The large audience, which had 





assembled at ‘‘A Quiet Hour for Church- 
women’’ conducted by the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, was deeply impressed by 
In her paper Mrs. Neil- 


her remarks. 
son said : 

**Card-tables and games of chance are 
to be seen in houses and among persons 
who a decade ago would have scorned 
the thought of it. Sunday entertain- 
ments and amusements of various kinds 
are indulged in by some we call the best 
class of our citizens. Statistics show that 
less than 50,000,000 of our 90,000,000 
people ever enter a place of worship or 
have contributed a dime to the support of 
religion. Others, who call themselves 
Christians, believe that their whole duty 
is performed, so far as public worship is 
concerned, if they are present at one of 
the Sunday services, spending the rest of 
the day as they elect. 

‘* The increase of divorce in our coun- 
try is alarming and deplorable. The 
proportion of divorces to marriages in 
1902 was in Maine 1 to 6; New Hamp- 
shire, 1 to 8.3; Vermont, 1 to 10; Massa- 
chusetts, 1 to 8.8; Indiana, 1 to 7.6. and 
in Michigan, 1to11. Thecensus of 1900 
shows that between 1867 and 1901 more 
than 700,000 divorces were granted in 
the United States, while in Canada in 
the same period there were just 69. In 
the United States there was one divorce 
to every 150 persons; in Canada one to 
every 34,000. Last year 68,749 divorces 
were granted in this country. Educated 
women must array their sex into a com- 
pact phalanx to check this alarming, de- 
grading and demoralizing evil. 

‘*Franklin was one of fourteen children. 
He predicted for this country a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000 by 1900. Instead we 
had about 76,000,000, of whom 11,000,000 
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were foreign born, and 13,000,000 the 
children of foreign parents; leaving only 
52,000,000 native Americans. Negroes 
form less than five and two-tenths of the 
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population, and yet they have committed 
25 per cent. ofthecrimes. Inthe prisons 
of this city, at the present time, nearly 
one-half of the convicts are black.’’ 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, October, 1905. § 
S this is the year that the County Com- 
missioners throughout the State make 
their returns to the Department of Public In- 
struction, of the number of children between 
six and sixteen years of age in the several 
school districts in their respective counties, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
deems it wise to call the attention of the 
School Directors to this matter. He would 
advise them to see to it that the returns are 
made correctly, as one-third of the appropri- 
ation to schools is distributed on these re- 
turns. Failure to look after this matter may 
cause considerable financial loss to the dis- 
trict. It is a thing easily attended to pre- 
vious to the making of the return but often 
difficult to correct afterward. Some of these 
returns have already been filed, others will 
speedily follow. Whatever is done must be 
done at once. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


HE following are the places and dates at 

which the annual Teachers’ Institutes will be 
held during the school year 1905-6 in the dif- 
ferent counties and cities of Pennsylvania: 


Bradford .. . 


Lawrence 


McKean ... 


Lehigh... - 


Potter 


Susquehanna , 


Berks 
Lebanon . . 
Luzerne 


Montgomery . 
Northampton . 


Bucks 
Cameron . . 


Dauphin. . . 


Delaware 
Forest 
Huntingdon 
Pike 

Tioga 


Chester. ... 
Cambria... 


Carbon. . 
Centre 
Lancaster 
Mercer. . 
Monroe 


- Towanda . 

- New Castle. . 
. Smethport . . 
Waynesburg . 


Allentown . 


- Coudersport 

- Montrose 

- Reading... 
- Lebanon... 


Wilkes-Barre 


. Norristown. . 
- Easton. . 
- Doylestown 
- Emporium. . 
. Harrisburg. . 
. Media . P 
Marionville . . 
- Huntingdon 


Milford . 


- Wellsboro 
. West Chester . 
. Ebensburg 
- Mauch Chunk . 


Bellefonte. . . 


. Lancaster 
. Mercer. . 
- Stroudsburg 
Honesdale .. . 


- Oct. 

- Oct. 

. Oct. 

« Oct. 

. Oct. 

- Oct. 

- Oct. 

. Oct. 

- Oct. 

» « Oct. 
- Oct. 

« « Oct. 
« Oct. : 

- Cet. 
- Oct. 3 
- Oct. 3 
- Oct. 
. Oct. 


9. 
9. 


9. 
16. 
16. 
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Franklin. . 
Adams. 
Juniata . 
Mifflin. . 
Somerset. . 
Vos... 
Blair . 
Columbia 
Cumberland. . 
Elk.. ; 
Fulton. . 
Montour . 
Perry ° 
Snyder. . 
Wyoming 
Bedford 
ae 
Clarion... . 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Fayette 
Indiana 


. - Chambersburg . 
. Gettysburg. . . 
. Mifflintown 

. - Lewistown... 
. Somerset .. . 
eee 

. - Hollidaysburg 

- Bloomsburg 

« CRO ss 

. Ridgway... 

- McConnellsburg Dec. 

. Danville . . . . Dec. 

. New Bloomfield. Dec. 

. Middleburg . Dec. 

. Tunkhannock . Dec. 

. Bedford « - Dec. 

- Butler . - Dec. 

- Clatioe.. « + « Dee. 

. Clearfield . Dec. 

- Lock Haven . . Dec. 

- Uniontown. . . Dec. 

. Indiana - Dec. 

Jefferson . . . . Brookville . Dec. 

Lycoming - Muncy - Dec. 

Northumberland Sunbury . . . . Dee. 

Schuylkill . . . Mahanoy City. . Dec. 

Venango... . Franklin ... . Dec. 

Warren... . Warren - Dec. 

Washington . Washington - Dec. 

Westmoreland . Greensburg . Dec. 

Union . - Lewisburg . . . Dec. 

Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . Dec. 26. 

Beaver . . Beaver. . . Jan. I, 1906. 

Crawford . Meadville. . Jan. 1, 1906. 

Lackawanna . . Scranton . . Jan. 1, 1906. 

Sullivan . Dushore . . Jan. 1, 1906, 

CITY ANNUAL, INSTITUTES. 

Allentown . . August 28, 1905. 
Harrisburg . . August 28, 1905. 
Williamsport. . . August 28, 1905. 
Reading . . September 4, 1905. 
Scranton. . . September 4, 1905. 
Wilkes-Barre . . September 4, 1905. 
Johnstown. . . November 6, 1905. 
McKeesport . November 27, 1905. 
Carbondale. . . . January I, 1906. 
Lancaster . April 2, 1906. 
Chester City . . . April 16, 1906. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApaAms—Supt. Roth: We had some diffi- 
culty in filling all our schools. As our 
licensed teachers are about all employed, I 
do not know what we shall do for substi- 
tutes. All our schools will be in operation 
by September 11th, and we are hopeful for a 
successful year. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Milliron: This month 
has been spent in arranging a course of 
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study for the rural schools. Weshall make 
a strong effort to have it adopted in every 
district of the county. Our schools are 
ready for something of this kind, and both 
teachers and directors are enthusiastic over 
the fact that 1,000 copies are to be printed. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: I find that in a 
few districts the Act of May 8, 1845 is not 
complied with. This law requires that 
text-books shall be selected upon the judg- 
ment of the members of the school board 
and theteachers of the district called formally 
together to consider the matter. 

CLINTON — Supt. McCloskey: Fourteen 
public schools of country districts have 
been open since June 1st. With one excep- 
tion all have been well attended. Many 
school boards have repainted and papered 
their school houses during the month of 
August. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Our third 
annual teachers’ and directors’ picnic was 
held at Mt. Holly Springs Park, Saturday, 
August 25. This is one of the important 
school gatherings of the year, drawing a 
large attendance of teachers, directors and 
patrons. Rev. Miles O. Noll, Dr. C. E. 
Reber and Dr. G. M. D. Eckels delivered 
excellent addresses during the afternoon. 
Entertainment features on the program 
were furnished by members of the Carlisle 
high school. The attendance, interest and 
enthusiasm of this gathering will have in- 
fluence upon the work of the school term. 

ForEst—Supt. Morrison: More than half 
the schools of the County opened August 
28. So many teachers resigned that much 
annoyance has been caused to school boards. 
The schools of Tionesta have been greatly 
improved by painting, papering, and addi- 
tional slate blackboard. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: Two new 
school-houses are in course of erection in 
Washington township—one a_ two-room 
building, the other oneroom. These build- 
ings were much needed, and the directors 
are to be commended for their good judg- 
ment and prompt action in the matter. 

FuLton—Supt. Barton: With but few 
exceptions our schools are filled with home 
talent. Asarule, we believe, our directors 
chose the best available material for the 
schools, and we hope for a succesful year’s 
work. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Two hundred 
and eighty-two applicants were examined 
this year, and two hundred and five certifi- 
cates granted. We had some trouble in se- 
curing suitavle teachers. There were plenty 
of applicants, but the directors were anxious 
to employ none but the best. The salaries 
were raised in several districts; Morris, 
Washington and Jackson pay $45 this year. 

Jun1taTA—Supt. Klinger: As a result of 
the examinations seventy-four provisional 
certificates were granted and thirty-six ap- 
plicants rejected. A special examination 
for professional certificates was held and 
ten wereissued. Applicants for this grade 
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certificate were required to pass in civil 
government, algebra, physical geography 
and psychology. A certain grade of pro- 
fessional certificate was required as elegi- 
bility to enter the class. Two new school 
buildings are in process of erection,—one in 
Fayette township and the other in East 
Waterford. The latter takes the place of 
the one destroyed. by fire last spring. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Teachers 
have been elected throughout the county 
and nearly all the schools will be in opera- 
tion the first week in September. Blakely 
borough opens school in a new eight-room 
high school building, which cost $20,000; 
and Old Forge has just completed a new 
four-room building at a cost of $10,000. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: A new high 
school with a four-year course of study, was 
opened at Harlansburg in Scott township. 
A new school building is being erected in 
Shenango township. 

McKEAN—Supt. Boyle: There is a grow- 
ing inclination on the part of the directors 
to retain their old teachers at an advance in 
salary. There seem to just about 
enough good teachers in the county to sup- 
ply the demand. A large majority of our 
teachers are graduates of normals, colleges, 
or first-class schools. Wetmore township 
is paying $55 in all her schools, term eight 
months. Three of our five boroughs have 
nine-month terms. 

MonROE—Supt. Koehler: Considerable 
time was spent during this month in visit- 


ing directors to interest them in the matter 
of a regular course of study for their respec- 


tive districts. Many of our ungraded coun- 
try schools have no regular course of study, 
and some directors have a very meager 
knowledge of the School Laws and Deci- 
sions of Pennsylvania. Consequently I 
have been distributing copies of the Schooi 
Laws among them and have tried to impress 
the essential features of the law upon some 
of our nev; directors in order to equip them 
for an intelligent and active interest in the 
great work before them. 

PIkE—Supt. Westbrook: Some of the 
districts experienced some difficulty in se- 
curing the necessary number of teachers 
which necessitated the holding of two 
special examinations. We were fortunate 
enough, however, to place experienced 
teachers in all of these vacancies but two. 
Milford Independent district has thoroughly 
remodeled the building at Shocapee besides 
placing therein slate blackboards and new 
furniture. 

ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Seltzer: There is a 
scarcity of male teachers in our county—an 
evidence that the minimum salary of $35 a 
month is not sufficient to hold good teachers. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Killgore: The summer 
school this season was the largest in the his- 
tory of the county. Ninety-three teachers 
were enrolled. Our assistants were Profs. 
S. D. Molyneux, D. M. Flick and S. V. 
Kelly. We are trying to secure the adop- 
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tion of a uniform course of study and have 
met with generous encouragement from the 
directors. Davidson township has estab- 
lished a township high school. Other dis- 
tricts will probably do so next year. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: All the 
teachers and three directors of Ararat town- 
ship met in the Burnwood school-house, 
Saturday, August sth, for the purpose of 
discussing questions pertaining to methods 
and the general good of the schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The remodeled 
school- building at Laurelton will be one ot 
the finest in the county when it is entirely 
finished. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Pine Grove 
township is building a new one-room school- 
house at Ackley. North Clarendon is also 
erecting a new house, an eight-room build- 
ing of brick. Youngsville is building two 
new houses and veneering the old one with 
brick. Many of the teachers of our county 
were members of an excursion party to 
Alaska and the Klondike, taking in alsothe 
Lewis-Clark Exposition and the Yellow- 
stone Park. They report an enjoyable time. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: We have had 
a shortage of good teachers. Directors gen- 
erally increased the wages, but those who 
had left the ranks could not be called back; 
the inducement was not great enough. 
Many voung people wanted to teach but 
failed on examination to show that they 
were prepared. It is a sad fact that our 
schools are open to the aspirants of all pro- 
fessions and occupations, to get money to 

o on with their preparation for life. Where 
is there another calling in which a man may 
get the same wages as a novice that he can 
get after he has prepared forthe work? Our 
schools will never be what they should until 
there is a standard for the teacher that is 
uniform throughout the state, and that 
standard high. We need some better laws 
regulating the privilege to teach. From 
within and without the county we have 
secured a good body of teachers, and antici- 
pate a successful year. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: Buckingham and 
Texas townships have organized high 
schools for the coming year. Seelyville has 
enlarged its course of study. Two hundred 
and thirty-four applicants were examined, 
of which 27 per cent. were rejected. Much 
excellent work was done, especially in 
‘‘Theory.’’ The weakness was chiefly in 
grammar, arithmetic, history, civil govern- 
ment andalgebra. The prospects are bright 
for a good year. 

ALTOONA—Supt. Wightman : The follow- 
ing regulations as to teachers’ qualifications 
have beeu approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation; 1. A professional certificate will be 
the lowest grade of certificate which will 
permit a teacher to serve as a Kindergarten 
Director in the school of Altoona. Nothing 
less than two full years in a reputable train- 
ing school of Kindergarten work will be an 
equivalent in scholarship for a professional 
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certificate for Kindergarten work. No cer- 
tificate will be issued to a teacher to do 
Kindergarten work who has not passed a 
satisfactory examination in the Theory and 
Practice of Kindergarten work, in addition to 
the regular branches required by law for a 
regular provisional certificate. 2. A provi- 
sional certificate shall not be granted to any 
teacher for more than three terms. This 
permits but two renewals of the lowest 
grade of certificate. It is believed that a 
teacher who does not show a desire to grow 
in scholarship as well as in teaching ability, 
is lacking in professional zeal and should 
be replaced. 3. In the exchange of a provi- 
sional certificate for a professional certifi- 
cate, re-examination will be required in all 
subjects in which the teacher’s standing is 
below 90 percent. 4. It shall be the general 
policy of the schools of Altoona to employ 
no one as a regular High School instructor 
who has not had at least three years of study 
and training in an institution of a higher 
rank than a high school ot the first class. 
5. The qualifications of all persons employed 
as supervisors, general supply or special 
teachers, shall be favorably passed upon by 
both the City Superintendent and the Board 
of Education, before they may be legally 
employed. 6. All regular teachers’ exami- 
nations shall be conducted by a board of ex- 
aminers to be composed of the City Super- 
intendent, a representative of the Board of 
Education and a grammar school principal 
to be selected annually by the Superinten- 
dent. 7. In all city examinations of teach- 
ers, personality will count 25 points, teach- 
ing ability 25 points, and y tem as 
shown by examination and diplomas held, 
50 points. 8. Teachers with no professional 
training or experience must have at least 
twenty days of experience as assistants to 
regular teachers, under the direction of the 
Superintendent, before they may be placed 
upon the regular supply list. 

MAHANOyY City—Supt. Ehrhart: A fine 
six-room annex, built during the summer, 
to the Spruce street building, was ready for 
occupation when the schools opened. This 
gives the borough fifty-one rooms in all. 
Of these rooms all but one are at present 
occupied, and the vacant room will doubt- 
less be required for use within a few weeks. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The school 
board has given special attention to the 
renovation and improvement of the old 
buildings, adapting them more adequately 
to the purpose for which they were origin- 
ally designed. During the vacation the 
school yards were thrown open to the use 
of the children and adults. They have also 
been looked after so as to make them suit- 
able for recreation grounds. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Our new ten-room 
building, embodying all that is new and 
up-to-date in school structure, will be ready 
for occupancy when the schools open in 
September, With this building better results 
in school work will be realized. 





